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Query: Did not Omniscience determine the environment | shudder if he looked at them, and tremble if he spoke to 


Journal of Education. 


4 WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


as a part of the great novelist’s literary inheritance ? them. 
Take the case of Sir Walter Scott. Here was a man|hours by young children, as serious an offense as highway 
with a genius for assembling the dead bones of history | robbery or murder was for older people. One thing was 


They were taught to regard whispering in school 


and creating out of them living men and women. Lock-|sure, “he kept order,” and if the children learned any- 
hart, Scott’s biographer tells us how, during the youth|thing it was surely beaten into their brains, often, very 
of the great historical novelist, the old dames and grand-|often, with the ruler. The smoke pipe from the stove 
sires of the neighborhood filled the imagination of the|ran vertically about six feet, then horizontally till directly 
boy to saturation with wild tales of the borderland,|under the chimney, then vertically again till it entered 
legends, traditions, scraps of ancient Scottish and Eng-|the chimney. One day a small boy sitting on “the low 
lish history,—the very materials which he needed to give|seat” was busying himself with a nail, digging out the 
life and color to his incomparable romances. Scott was/dirt from a crack in his seat. The teacher spied him, 
born into an environment teeming with historical remin-| stepped stealthily, like a cat, across the room, his thin 
iscence. The very landscape about him, dotted with|slippers without heels making no noise upon the floor, 
crumbling castles and eloquent of the heroic past, must| grabbed the little, innocent fellow by the back of his 
have bred in him insensibly a passion for the romance of | jacket with one hand, threw him over the stove-pipe, and 
history. caught him with the other hand as he came down; then 
Turn to some of our own American novelists. Trans-|throwing him back upon his seat, yelled out, “ There, stop 
port Hawthorne, for instance, from the environment so| your playing now, will you.” 
admirably suited to his contemplative, poetic, delicate,| At another time he found the same boy engaged in a 
almost mystical genius, to the slums of London. What|similar, quiet, noiseless play, and grabbing him with one 
would he have done with Dickens’ birthright? Or sturdy, |hand threw him across the floor against another seat at 
sylvan Cooper, would not nature have robbed him of his|the risk of breaking his bones. He gave but one prize 
power, had she dropped him in Beacon street or on Mur-|for excellence, and that was in spelling. A small one cent 
ray Hill ? primer was the premium. This was given to the scholar 
It was the most generous of birthrights that fell to Mr.| who stood at the head of the class the most nights in the 
Cable’s lot, when nature, knowing what an admirable} week. The school law required five and a half days a 
workman he was fitted to be, took particular pains to set} week. The custom was to keep school on alternate Sat- 
him down face to face with the unique Creole type. Andj|urdays. It happened one week when school kept Satur- 
what Cable owes tothe Creoles, Miss Murfree owes to|day, that a boy who is now judge in one of the Provi- 
the Tennessee mountaineers, and Bret Harte to the Cali-|dence courts, was scored at the head three days and the 
fornia pioneers. writer three days. The teacher could not afford to give | 
As a rule representative writers have their literary|two primers, consequently we had to draw lots for it. 
birthrights, inheritances of material and circumstance to| He got the primer, and a good natured feud has existed 
which they owe in great measure their eminent success.}on account of it, between us from that day to this. I 
This is only another evidence of natural selection ex-|have seen many teachers noted for their severity, but I 
tended into the intellectual world. The fittest to sur-|think I never saw one, or heard of one, more unreason- 
vive are surrounded with the best conditions for survival.|ably severe, or more dreaded and feared by his pupils. 
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MEMORIAL TREES. 
[A selection for Arbor Day.] 


BY MARIA BARRETT BUTLER, 


You’ve heard of trees of Liberty ; 
Of battle trees you’ve heard, 
That celebrate some victory, 
Though sheltering beast and bird 
As if no other, loftier thrill 
Their sluggish sap had stirred! 


You’ ve read about the Charter Oak,— 
Abost Penn’s Treaty tree, 

And how the Red Men never broke 
Their pledge of amity ; 

And all about the Boston Elm 
Of great celebrity. 


And yet,—and yet there were some trees 
Two hundred years ago, 

More consecrated than were these 
Of which we’re proud to know; 

For Gratitude had planted them, 
And Love had made them grow. 


In Natick, Massachusetts state, , 
Two mission preachers taught, 

And friendly Indians, soon or late, 
In awe and wonder sought 

To learn the truths of Peace and Right, 


The pale-faced men had brought. 

In council, then, they planned some gift 
Those Miesion-men to please ; 

No bear’s meat, furs, nor wampum belts 


The favorites of the Muses, like the favorites of nature, 
are always the strongest, which is the best thing in the 


world for the physical average and the literary average. |crous and some serious. 


Many thoughts crowd upon my memory in turning the 
mind back upon the early years, some of them ludi- 
Every school has its leaders, 


and generally some one or two are to be found upon 
whom the practical jokes and ridicule will fall. One day 
V. and R—— frightened all the small boys by seiz- i] 
ing S and, with stove door wide open, carrying him | 
to the stove’s open mouth and threatening to thrust him 4 
in. Then changing the furnace for the refrigerator, they 
— took him out upon the bank wall near the schoolhouse 
The old brick schoolhouse where I went to school in|and tossed him headfirst into the snow, from which he 
my boyhood was in a country district in the old Bay|soon appeared whitened, bleached, and blanched. At 
State. It had high windows, sloping floor on the two|another time a rail was laid across in front of the stove 
sides and desks with rising lids. The stove stood in the|from one low seat to another to sit upon. When this 
middle of the floor, directly in front of the door. Ajrail was pushed as far toward the end as possible, the 
large porch with clothes room was built on the east side| other end would fall from the seat to the floor. One 
of the main building. Here in the winter were accus-|day a small boy was seated upon this rail, and began 
tomed to gather about fifty children for a three months’|swaying his body with hie hands clasped beneath his 
school, and in summer a smaller number, averaging less|knees. One of the larger boys sitting beside the stove on 
in age, and for a shorter time. The books in use were/|the low seat ebserved that the rail was nearly off at that 
“ Cummings’ Spelling Book,” “ Olney’s Geography and|end. He, therefore, steadily pushed it until it just rested, 
_— Atlas,” “Peter Parley’s Geography for Younger Chil-|and then returned to his seat. Soon the rail fell off its 
There is a finer kind of wealth than money which|dren,” ‘“ Pierpont’s American First Class Reader and|support, and the small boy, just then having swayed his ° 
nature often vouchsafes to men of genius as a kind of| Introduction to the National Reader.” A few beginners|body backwards, tumbled off, turning as he fell a com- 
literary birthright. It is the good fortune of being born | had “ Angell’s Series, No. 1, or The Child’s First Book.” | plete somersault. 
in the midst of materials exactly suited to the develop-|I think there was no change from these books for many| But the “spelling school ” and the “speaking school” 
It would be an interest-| years. It was the custom of the prudential committee to| were the great occasions for display. These institutions 
have a ‘‘man teacher” for the winter school, and a|are, however, so well known that each one’s memory will 
“woman teacher” for the summer term. supply all the details. 
accident of their environment. How would Dickens, say,} One teacher will be remembered by all who were his} Suffice it to say that my recollections of these summer 
have succeeded as a literary man, had his environment pupils. He was cross, harsh and tyrannical. Small|and winter schools are of a most pleasing kind. I be- 
been the sameas that of Wordsworth ? Was not his being|children, who ordinarily loved to go to school, would go|lieve the pupils were of a superior sort, and the teaching 
thrown into contact with the odd, intense characters of a|from home every morning erying and pleading with their| generally was excellent. The results have been what 


Their grateful hearts would ease ; 
At last, they plant before each door 

Two trees, named ‘‘ Friendship Trees.’’ SCHOOL REMINISCENCES OF FIFTY 
Ard so, of all historic trees YEARS AGO. 

Made famons long ago, alee: 


None were so eacred, quite, as these 
That Red Men did bestow; BY A MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENT. 
For Gratitude had planted them 
And Love had made them grow. 


— Thou canst not see grass grow, how sharp soe’er thou be, 
Yet that the grass has grown thou very soon canst see; 
So though thou canst not see thy work now prospering, know 
The print of every work time without fail shall show. 
— Ruekert. 


LITERARY BIRTHRIGHTS. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


ment of their peculiar powers. 
ing study to determine, as far as possible, just how much 
our leading English novelists, for instanee, owe to the 


life in a great city like London, as distinctively a literary |motbers to let them stay at home. One of his favorite}might have been anticipated. Preachers, doctors, mer- 


inheritance, considering his unique mental powers, as the 
possession of those powers themselves? Omniscience 


could not have chosen a better environment for a man of 
Dickens’ genius than the environment, into which he fell. 


modes of punishment for the smaller scholars was to pull 


chants, manufacturers, teachers, writers, etc., are now 


their ears and lift them from the floor by their ears; and|scattered from Maine to California, who were pupils in 
they have been known to go home with ears bleeding,|) Number Eight School between eighteen hundred and 
partially torm from their heads, Small children would! thirty and forty. 


| 
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COLORADO SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE CENTENNIAL STATE.—NOTHING BY WAY OF 
SCHOOLS IN 1870.—A LEADER AMONG THE STATES 


IN 1892. 
Colorado is the educational wonder of America. I do 
not say that it has the best state system, nor that its 


schools, as a whole, are the best, but that its educational , 


leaders have accomplished the most under the conditions 
that havé confronted them. Twenty-two years ago the 
best schoolhouse in this vast territory was a little one- 
room affair of the backwoods, “little red schoolhouse ”’ 
type. To-day Denver has schoolhouses that have’ been 
visited by schoolhouse architects from various countries 
and they have been taken as models for city buildings in 
Canada, Germany and various places in the Eastern 
States. ‘There are no eight or twelve-room schoolhouses 
in America with so many points of excellence as a work- 
ing place for children. There is not a city in the country 
that has so everyway admirable a method of selecting 
teachers, and in many respects this sixteen year-old state 
challenges educational comparison with any of equal popula- 
tion in the world. There is no state fund, such as enables 
California to lead the world in salaries, and yet from her 
own treasury she pays the principal of her normal school 
$5000, of her State University the same, and of the 
Agricultural College $6000. 

State Supt. N. B. Coy is to Colorado what Judge 
Draper has been to New York State. An Amherst man, 
for some time an eminently popular teacher in the Denver 
high school, as clean cut, clear headed, noble spirited a 
man as ever championed educational interests, he har 
been largely responsible from the administrative stand 


point for the fabulous boom that has come to the state,| _ 


Already there are two hundred normal school students, 
in addition to the model school. Thus early in its history 
the students represent thirteen states; sixty-nine per 
cent. of them are from beyond the bounds of Greeley, 
and ten per cent. from outside of Colorado. This seems 
impossible. 

The appointments are first-class. In every room there 
are the best of maps and charts; in the model school 
there is upon the wall a fine case of weights and meas- 


Srate Supt. N. B. Coy, Colorado, 


educationally, the past two years. What a lesson it would aves co ne nit. to seat 


be to the other states if this prince of educational leaders 
could be nominated by both parties next season and poli- 


but ready for immediate use when needed. In the same 
room is a Mason & Hamlin organ. The attractive library 


tics be educationally buried, but that may be too much to ask. hen slrendy handved books ond 


My readers are chiefly interested in the normal school 
located in the beautiful, tree-embowered upland valley 


of the best periodicals of the country. The écience room 


is fitted up regardless of first cost, for individual work in 


town of Greeley, upon a sightly incline, a little way out 
from the village, in a forty-acre lot upon which fifteen 
hundred trees, shrubs, and vines will be growing luxuri- 


Supt. AARON dove, Denver, Colo. 
antly within two years. Five hundred are being set this 
season. 

It was the great good fortune of the board of trustees 
to secure from Pennsylvania Dr. Z. X. Snyder, who is 
without a superior in the combination of qualities,— 
energy, professional zeal, wisdom and _friendliness,— 
which are needed for the building up of the institution. 
It would be hard, I might say, to find an equally devoted 
board of trustees. It was due largely to Senator McCreary, 
of the board that the state voted a permanent tax of a 
sixth-of-a-mill for the support of this school, which is 
relatively the handsomest income provided for any similar 
school in the country. 


physiology,{physics, and chemistry. They must have paid 
J. W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, hundreds, if not 
thousands of dollars for the elegant and usable apparatus 
therein. There is none of the “home-made apparatus 
air” about the furnishings of the science department. 

The museum is to be one of the best in the country. 
Dr. Snyder is an expert with rifle and rod, is a born 
naturalist and a trained taxidermist. In the five months 
he has been here, and winter months at that, with all the 
eares and burdens of a school, with many complications, 
he has secured, almost wholly with his own rifle, prepar- 
ing the specimens with his own hands, for the foundation 
of a Colorado section of the Zodlogical department of the 
museum, the following specimens: Golden eagle with 
an eight-feet spread of wing; a ten-pound Northern diver, 
an exquisitely tinted mallaid, a beautiful blue sparrow 
hawk, a lovely barred-wing snowbird, a rough-legged 
hawk, a long-eared owl, red-shouldered blackbird, hen 
harrier, prairiedog hawk, eagle owl, long-crested jay, 
green-winged teal, Colorado rail, black-billed magpie, pur- 
ple grackle, turtle dove, and red-shafted wood-pecker. 

In the model school Mr. Snyder teaches the little peo 
ple their number lessons every day. Mr. Hayes, of the 
chair of pedagogy, also teaches one lesson, and the train- 
ing teacher, Miss Glissan, does actual teaching of the 
children daily. 

The faculty is to be strengthened next year by the ad- 
dition of Miss Elma Ruff, of Boston University, who will 
take the chair of history, and Mr. C. T. Work, now 
superintendent of schools, Du Bois, Pa., who will teach 
drawing and sloyd. 

This article contains a view of the building, interior view, 
and specimens of students’ work in natural history. In 
drawing, the work of students who have taken but two 
lessons a week for only three months, or even for four or 
tive weeks, is most excellent and wlll compare favorably 
with any I ever saw. For example, when the cube was the 
central thought each member of the class drew in per- 


The Journal will soon present to its readers a series 


of articles on “Swedish Gymnastics,” b 
son, Boston. »”’ by W. A. Robin 


spective, each from a different standpoint,—the school’ 
building, the court house and the house in which he lived. 

Here, in this grand new commonwealth, stands this 
normal school, the only one from Kangas and Nebraska to 
California, with an ample endowment, a skillful leader, a 
devoted board of trustees, an ardent student patronage. 
Who can estimate what it is to do for and be to the mil. 
lions who are to develop this great New West ? 


DENVER. 

Denver is the Queen City of the New West, a worthy 
sister in enterprise of Chicago; in financial solidity of 
Philadelphia ; in social life of Boston ; in club life of New 
York; while in residential luxury, in opera house ele- 
gance, in business block grandeur, she 18 practically with- 
out a peer. But I must leave these non-professional com- 
ments for my newspaper correspondence. 

Superintendent Gove.—I have already spoken in the 
general praise of the Denver schools, whose excellence is 
due largely to Supt. Aaron Gove, ex-president of the Na- 


intendents in the country and has had the entire molding 
of the schools of the city fot seventeen years. Not a lot 
has been purchased, not a schoolhouse plan accepted, not a 
contract awarded, hardly a timber placed or a brick laid 
that he has not been adviser and counsellor. 

Selecting Teachers —I have spoken in praise of the 
method of selecting teachers. This would not be the ideal 
method if human nature was ideal, but as human nature 
is, this is the safest and wisest method I have known. 
It has stood the test of years and was never so strong as 
to-day. In brief it is this,—Mr. Gove has the privilege 
of selecting two, and only two, girls from the high school 
each year, and appointing them without any examination. 
Upon a given date all candidates from the wide world as- 
semble for written examinations. Each writes her name 
and residence upon a blank and encloses it in an envelope 
bearing a number, and seals it. Then for two days she 
answers questions with her number at the head of each 
sheet. This is to test her knowledge of various subjects, 
her power to work, ete. These papers are examined 
promptly by experts, marked, and the results tabulated. 
The committee then meet and look over this list and de- 
cide from the percentages in scholarship, on those for whom 
they have no use under any circumstances. Mr. Gove 
then appears before the applicants and informs them that 


Z. X. SnypgER, Pu.D., 
Principal Colorado State Normal School. 


Nos. 2, 7, 14, ete., may be excused, and assures them that 
their envelopes will never be opened nor their names known. 
The next day the others come before the committee 
one by one. They are pleasantly conversed with for 4 
few minates and then retire, and each member of the 
committee,—without knowing aught of her scholarship 
except that it was acceptable,—marks his estimate of her 
fitness from his impressions, and these are arranged up” 


For Memorial Day Exercise see Journal of April 14th, 


the spot. Now, the scholarship rank and the average 
of impressions,—each expressed in per cents,—are added 


tional Association, who is one of the best equipped super- 
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and divided by two, and this result is placed against her 
name. When all have their rank thus assigned, the com- 
mittee determine where to draw the line and say to Mr. 
Gove, “ You will appoint these, in the order of their rank 
to vacancies as they occur, except that you will be allowed 
reasonable freedom in adjusting to grades.” He notifies 
the others that they have not met the requirements of the 
Committee. 

The Preparation.—Theoretically one might think that 
in such a case scholarship would play an undue part and 
that girls fresh from academic studies would have too 
great advantage. To test this I asked for the prepara- 
tion or training of all the teachers of two buildings 
that I visited. There were twenty-two teaehers, and 
their education was as follows,—one each from Adel- 
bert College, Ohio; Oberlin, Ohio; Kuox College, Ill. ; 
Kansas, Normal; Massachusetts, Normal; New Jersey. 
Normal; Pennsylvania, Normal; Maine, Normal; Mis- 
souri, Normal; Connecticut, Normal; Minnesota, Nor- 
mal; German University ; Denver High School; one was 
self-made; three were from New York Normals, and four 
from Illinois. There are twenty-three teachers in the 
high school, of these three were practically self-educated 
after leaving the high school, three went to Paris, one to 


Oxford, Eng., and one to Germany, for final schooling. 
two came from Colby, one each from Harvar 1, Dartmouth, 


Bates, Smith, Adelbert, West Point, Annapolis Naval ; 


Normal Art, Boston; Wisconsin Normal, Pennsylvania 


Normal, Illinois Normal and Brooklyn Polytechnic. 
Where they will go to College. —It was only from curi- 

osity that I inquired in the high school as to where the 

college section would go to school. There were forty-one 


during singing exercises, so that twelve teachers, six on 


gaze of every one who passes in the hall and are liable 
to have anyone walk in without the slightest warning, at 
either end of the room. It seemed strange at 
first, but it took but a few minutes’ observation without 
any comment to make me a convert to the plan. As an 

id to discipline it is invaluable. It is a cure for a high- 


The janitors are expected to be at work all the day as 


either floor, are working with their schools exposed t> the| much as though in a factory. 


Mr. W. H. Smiley of the high school, who succeeds 
Mr. James H. Baker, who has gone to the University of 
Colorado at a salary of $5,000, is universally efficient 
and eminently skillful. The spirit, discipline, and tone 
is as near perfect as I have ever seen. 

The high school has the best native botanieal collection 


keyed teacher’s voice, and scolding or fretting are abso- 
lately out of the question. 

Brieflets.—I have never seen a superintendent in more 
perfect touch with his schools. 

Because of the open doors, visitors come and go with- 


college boys and girls of these nine faced Yale, five 
Harvard, five Wellesley, four Stanford, three Chicago 


for them if they choose to sit ; the teacher does not greet 


out the slightest diversion of attention. There are chairs 


(Harper’s), three Ann Arbor, two 
Colorado School of Mines,—one 
each, Colby University of Colo- } 
rado,'WestPoint, New York, Bryn | 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Massa- | 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Adelbert, Toronto, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This | 
was interesting, as showing how 
widely these young people were 
thinking. Think of it! seven of 
them had “caught on” to the 
newness of Harper’s Chicago in- 
stitution and Stanford’s Univer- J 
sity. Not only so but it showed & 
an acquaintance, through in her- ia 
itance doubtless, of many a minor 
institution a long way off. 

The Buildings.—The schooihouses are only two sto 
ries high. They have a long hallway running the entire 
length of the building, which is very wide. This hallway 
is open to the roof, there being on the second story 
merely a well railed side floor, the stairway being in the 
middle rather than at the end. It goes up halfway from 
both directions to a broad landing and then turns to the 
right and left to the second story. The effect is fine, the 
ventilation perfect, and the exposure of every child to 
universal gaze is complete. There are no dressing 


Butterfly’s Wing. 


rooms, but in the middle on either side are separations 
about three feet wide, entered at either end. The sep- 
arating screen is of wood for three feet then a bank-brass 
net rail for two feet more, over which extend hooks 
There is not a nook in the building into which a child 
can step and be shaded from the public gaze. The ven- 


tilation of the clothing is perfect ; thieving is impossible ; 
plotting and improper conferences are out of the question. 


State Normal School, Greeley, Colo. 


them, or even look from her work unless they stand as 
though waiting for her, because she pays no attention to 
them neither do the children. 

There is no “ Good morning children.” 
ing Mr. Gove.” 

Upon the board in every room is recorded everything 
that the visitor would be liable to wish to know, such as 
the grades, the number of pupils in the class, the number 
absent or tardy, etc. 


Good morn- 


The Schoolroom.—Nearly every room has two doors 
into the hall and both of these are always open, except 


In the modern languages in the high schools, all rules 


Bee’s Head. 


are learned and used in the language to which they apply. 

Mr. Gove’s office hours are just before school in the 
morning and after the close in the afternoon. He will 
not see callers at his office on school matters during schoo! 
hours. That time is usually spent in the schools. 


Always send money by check, money order, express money order, or 
registered letter. Never use a bill or a postal note in paying subscrip- 
tion. Publishers will not be responsible for losses by mail when bills 


Zoological Laboratory, Normal School. 


to be found in any institution. A graduate, Miss East- 
man, of national repute as a botanist, has collected, pre- 
served, labelled, submitted to the Smithsonian Institution 
for verification, and presented to the school one thousand 
five hundred specimens. 

There are no anti-punishment rules, but it is almost 
never that a child is strucka blow. In one building not a 
blow has been struck in nineteen years. 

In filing out, the stairs being broad, pupils march out 
by fours instead of in single file. It is not marching but 
walking together. There are no teachers standing on 
guard to see that they are orderly. 

The primary grades have a two hours’ session in the 
morning and one of an hour and a half in the afternoon. 

There are two classes in every room. 

The Galpin School has a library of 1,500 books care- 
fully selected and purchased by the teachers, pupils, and 
parents, from time to time. 

The principal teaches in his room half, and only half, 
the time. When he is teaching there his assistant is teach- 
ing in the recitation room one of the classes of some other 
room ; and when the assistant has his room, he is usually 
teaching in the recitation room one of the classes of 
some other teacher, so that principal or assistant, teaches 
half the pupils of every grammar grade almost every day. 

The librarian of the public library is an enthusiast in the 
matter of assisting the schools through the library. He 
loans to the first classes of the grammar school certain 
books of art or art collections that he thinks would be of 
service to them and in every way aids them as he does 
the high schools. 

Miscellaneous.—The Denver University, W. H. Me- 


Drawing of Dissected Fish. 


Dowell, Chancellor, is one of the institutions of the city, 
being largely attended and widely influential. The 
Chancellor, a graduate of the Boston University Theo- 
logical School, is one of the potent factors in all intellect- 
ual, literary, and educational movements of the state. 
‘The University Club of two hundred members, with a 
club house on Cartis street,—the Senator Wolcott house, 
is one of the social forces of the city, under the lead of 
the president, H. T. Rogers a prominent lawyer. 

Here midway between the seas, midway from northern 
and southern neighbors, where, less than a quarter of a 
century since, the buffalo and the Indian revelled in the 
freedom of these mountains and prairies and in the tonic 
of this atmosphere, education is to be found to-day, at its 
best, with educational leaders of whom the nation may be 
proud. The visit to these schools and companionship 
with these old time acquaintances in their own fields of 
labor has been_a’privilege not lightly esteemed 
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for the Schoolroom. 


Sewine was taught in the girls’ schools a hundred 
years ago. They took sewing instead of arithmetic, 
which was for the boys. 


Music.—The schools of Bath, Me., have a practical 
way of making pupils fe/ the rhythm of their songs. A 
pendulum ball is hung so as to swing before the black- 
board, and a perpendicular line is drawn through the 
middle of the are made by the ball’s motion. Time is 
marked with great precision by the passing of the ball 
across this line. 


Punic Srrrir.—By encouraging the united action of 
the pupils in the protection and improvement of school 
property, in the planting and care of trees and flowers, 
in observing public days; by teaching to observe what 
things in the community are excellent ; and by discour- 
aging whatever hinders true loyalty to public interests, the 
foundation will be laid for manifold good works in the 
days to come.—Supt. C. W. Fearing, Braintree, Mass. 


A somewnar distinguished elocutionist used to say 
that the opening line of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ” 
was a grand test for the pronunciation of the letter o. 
The line is :— 

‘* Strong Son of God, immortal love.”’ 

Here are four sounds of 0. In “ of” it has one sound, 
in “immortal ’”’ another, in “‘ Son” and “love” another, 
and in “strong” and “God” another. A nice ear 
might seek to distinguish between its sound in Son and 
love. 


Puysics.—Science lessons should contain simple expe- 
riments, numerous common illustrations, and practical 
applications. To illustrate: In expansion of solids, it is 
not enough to make an experiment with the regulation 
brass ring and the ball which will pass through when 
cold, but not when heated; to teach the one truth that 
heat causes brass to expand. But hold for a short time 
a piece of window glass in the flame. It affords a rea- 
sonable explanation for the sudden cracking of lamp 
chimneys and tumblers. Let the pendulum of a clock 
be examined. Call attention tothe manner in which rails 
of a railroad are laid, how tires are put on wheels; and 
the lesson on expansion has vastly broadened.—Geo. P. 
Phenix, Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING.* 


[Reported for the JoURNAL.] 
THE TEACHING OF BOTANY.—(IIL) 
BY PROF. GEO. L. GOODALE. 


Before considering the illustrations which can be drawn 
from spring vegetation, the teacher of botany should con- 
sider that many countries have no spring. There is in 
the tropics no interruption to vegetation and in conse- 
quence buds do not play so prominent a part as with us. 
There are no terminal buds, and no one can tell where 
one shoot begins or ends. All growth has as its charac- 
teristic indefiniteness. 

If a house plant is placed out of doors on a cold even- 
ing it will soon be chilled and a retardation in its growth 
will be very noticeable. The frost point of plants, from 
which they cannot recover, varies greatly. Some are 
unable to survive 40° F., while the crocus comes up 
brightly from beneath a snow pile. Cress can be frost- 
bitten without serious injury to its progress. Any child 
can find for himself this frost point, and thas compare 
the hardiness of different plants, A thermometer, ice, 
salt and water, and the seedlings are all that are needed. 
This is really a great and important question, but it is one 
with which pupils can deal, stimulating the intellectual 
activity of almost the youngest of the class. 

The examination of the structure of food in the stems 
is full of value and interest. Stems should be cut and 
dried in the winter by the pupils in order that they 
may feel the interest of proprietorship in their coming 
work. In April cut other brauches from the same tree, 
and have them likewise dried, in order that the circum- 
stances may be as uniform as possible. A drop of iodine 
on the cross section will probably give only slight reac- 
tion with the spring specimen, but in the branch cut dur- 


"7 Laoture delivered batore the students of Harvard Colege. 


ing the winter will appear the blue reaction of starch, 
showing clearly the forms and limits of the plant store 
house. In the spring a liquid has replaced this starch. 
One is in a condition to keep its supply of food often for 
years, the other has converted its food into a form ready 
for immediate use. Some plants cannot be forced out of 
their starch state. This is most noticeable in the com 
mon potato. Our potatoes are the descendants of those 
wise ancestors which did not get caught in hard times of 
drought or excessive cold. Their imprudent brethren 
started at the first invitation and never lived to propo- 
gate their indiscretion. 

An ordinary maple orchard is perhaps the best place 
to study the great pressure developed by this change 
from solid starch to liquid food matter. In a recent cold 
snap, following a few warm days, an icicle of sap several 
inches long formed on a maple branch which had been 
broken open by the internal pressure. This pressure is 
very often equal to three atmospheres, or forty-five 
pounds to the inch. This all means that something is to 
be done with the plant. The teacher can show what this 
is by exerting an artificial pressure. The shoot is fixed 
in a cork at one arm of a pressure guage and mercury 
added till sufficient pressure is secured. The bud can be 
unlocked and often with a saving of one-third of the time 
unaided nature requires. 

A subject which always interests pupils of all grades is 
the study of plant growth. To show that a root grows 
only at its protected tip, have the pupils mark on a piece 
of bibulous paper along which the root is growing, its 
exact position with a fine pen and India ink, and com- 
pare its changes from day today. With this compare 
the growth of the expanding bud, which grows through- 
out its whole extent. To measure the growth of leaves, 
have a pieee of heavy cardboard ruled into small squares 
and at each point of intersection stick a pin, having it 
firmly fixed. With this prick the leaf and on the follow- 
ing day let the pupil tell how the leaf has grown. Com- 
pare the different styles of growth of different leaves. 
This is a veritable philosophical instrament. The leaf 
receives no injury which is not at once repaired. 


In this age of the camera, there should be no difficulty 
in studying growth and development on a large scale 
through photographs. From a single spot have a series 
of photographs taken of some developing tree continuing 
these, if possible, into the autnmn. It is quickly seen 
that certain buds develop when and where others do not. 
From this results the difference in shape of different trees. 
There are growth movements of the entire plant as well 
as of the individual parts. There is no part of leaf, 
flower, or branch, which is not in constant motion. This 
requires, of course, an exceedingly delicate observation, 
but Mr. Darwin, in his ‘“‘ Movements of Plants ” describes 
a very simple apparatus which any teacher can prepare, 
and by which the movements can be watched with perfect 
accuracy. A bit of glass tubing drawn out exceedingly 
fine, some mucilage, a drop of sealing wax, a glass plate, 
ink and the plant are all that one needs. It is easily evi- 
dent that the plant’s progress is about as fast as that of 
the hour hand of a clock, and nearly as regular. Branches 
and roots are always pushing forward and seeking their 
proper path. In this they exert pressure. Mr. Darwin 
has given us the simplest possible apparatus, a spring 
clothespin, by which to measure this pressure. We find 
with this instrument that the tiny roots exert a power, 
often amounting to nearly a pound. 

Let the pupils cover a plant up and compare its action 
with one left in the light, and study the action of light 
upon the unfolding of flowers and leaves. Very many 
plants can impart color to their flowers, without light, and 
when the leaves are blanched. 

An always perplexing question is what flowers can be had 
for spring work. It is hard toget enough material, for some 
one thing should be in the hands of all the class. The 
phloxes are good, since they can be kept in the cellar 
during the winter and are easily driven into flower by 
heat. The white and purple violets are usually available. 
The lily of the valley is a native flower and very useful. 
Trillium and Uroluria can usually be had in sufficient 
numbers. It is always much better that the pupil should 
know a few plants well, how they are built up and what 
they do, than be able to identify a large number. 
The latter cannot be accomplished in the class-room so 


aa to give any permanent satisfaction, Have the pupils 


collect and preserve the home flowers and know these 
thoroughly. For demonstration, when only a few of any 
one kind are needed, the ordinary greenhouse can furnish 
about thirty good ones for flowers, with many more for 
leaves. 

The pupil should not leave the high school botany clasg 
without some knowledge of the flowerless plants. The 
appliances requisite for their study are expensive and 
it requires technical demonstration, but the teacher should 
at least outline for the class what is contained in the 
standard books upon the subject, in order to prevent the 
lack of symmetry which results if the pupil supposes that 
all botany is the study of flowers, There is no part of 
any plant which is not well worth assiduous study. 


WHO WAS, OR WHO IS? 
ARRANGED BY KATHARINE WYNNE. 


1. The Learned Schoolmaster. 
2. Old Put. 
3. Seripture Dick. 
4. The Lord of Roanoke. 
5. The Railsplitter. 
6. Old Bluelights. 
7. Frank-eyed Grace. 
8. The Mill-boy of the Slashes. 
9. Black Dan. 
10. Rhody. 


11. The Broker Poet. 

12. Fighting Joe. 

13. The Quaker King. 

14, The Pathfinder. 

15. Old United States. 

16. Mad Anthony. 

17. The Superb. 

18. The Tenth Muse. 

19. Unele Billy. 

20. The Nemesis of the South, 


POETICAL STUDIES. 
BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 
LOWELL’S “TO THE DANDELION.” 
Stanza I. 

1. Dear Common Flower.—There is something in 
these words that takes the reader down to the spirit of 
the humble blossom, which so celebrated a poet thought 
it worth his while to write about. 

2. Fringing.—What is fringe ? 
word “ edging ” do as well here ? 
gold ever harmful? When? 
stanza IT. 

3. Pledge.—What isa pledge? Meaning of dlithe- 
some? Why is it a suitable adjective for the month ? 
Name others which could be applied to May. 

5. Buccaneers.—Pirates. Explain why the term is 
used for children hunting for dandelions. 

6. Hidorado.—Spanish word meaning “the golden 
land.” Then why is the metaphor appropriate ? 

7. Ample Rownd.—Explain. 

9. Prouder.—Are flowers realiy proud? Why has the 
adjective come to be used? Name some flowers that can 
be called “ proud ” and some that are the opposite. 


Why would not the 
Harmless Gold.—Is 
See lines 3 and 4 of 


Sranza II. 

1. Prow.—By what figure of rhetoric is this used for 
the whole of the ship? What is meant by the first two 
lines ? 

2. Meaning of primeval ? 

5. Largess.—Give meaning and show its appropriate- 
ness here. 

Explain the last three lines. 

Stanza III. 

1. Tropics and Italy.—These are explained by the 
second line. Why my in one place and mine in another ’ 

3-4. —These lines may seem hard for pupils to under- 
stand, but from them the inference can be drawn that 
time does not affect the heart and its emotions. 

5. Golden-cuirassed.—Meaning of cuirassed? Com- 
pare this compound adjective with the one Emerson uses 
in his poem “ To the Humble-Bee,” in the line 

‘‘Golden-breeched philosopher,’’ 


Which is the more poetical 7 
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6. Meaning of ravishment ? 

7. White lily’s breezy tent.—Why is tent a peculiarly 
good word for the cup of a white lily? Breezy is a 
most fitting adjective for the place. The memory of 
these words about the flowers will always give pleasure 
to pupils who recall them. 

8. Sybaris.—This was a city of Magna Greca, sit- 
uated in a fertile though unhealthy region. It became 
opulent and great beyond all other Grecian cities, so 
that the magnificence and luxury of its inhabitants was 
proverbial in the 6th century. 


Sranza IV. 


Note the beautiful series of pictures which the sight of 
a dandelion conjures up to the poet. Deep shadows on the 
grass. Implying trees and shrubbery near by. The 
picture changes to one of a “ meadow where in sun the 
cattle graze,” and where the rushes bend continually and 
changefully (“lean a thousand ways”). Line four is 
especially good; “gleaming” is apt, and the sound of 
the line is adapted to the sense. Next he sees “ leaves 
that slumber,”’—are at rest, and so are in a mass, or turn 
their under or lighter side out as the wind stirs them. 
Compare with Lowell’s reference to another tree which 

‘* Whitens fitfully with sudden bloom 
Of leaves breeze-lifted.”’ 

The fourth picture shows sparkling blue waters seen 
through a break in the line of foliage, and above all the 
sky. The various pictures unite to form a composite one. 
Note the simile in last line. Lowell compares clouds to 
sheep in his “ Under the Willows ’”’ where he speaks of 
the west wind, 

‘* Shepherding his scft droves of fleecy clouds.’’ 
Sranza V. 

1. Meaning of linked? Explain its use here. 

2. How can looking at an object recall something 
heard? Explain line. 

5. Secure in childish piety.—Meaning ? 

8. Meaning of untainted? What can a child’s ears be 
tainted with ? 

9. Peers.—Meaning? Can most children be said to 
be peers with birds and flowers ? 


Spanza VI. 


1. Meaning of prodigal? What two parts of speech 
can it be? Explain first two lines. 

3. Meaning of deem ? 

Lines 3-6 contain the application of the poem, show- 
ing that as dandelions are lavish with their unnoticed 
gold, so every heart has the gold of joy which it would 
give out if were more careful in observing and winning it 
by love. 

7-9. A child’s undoubting wisdom.—A good expres- 
sion and full of truth. The living pages of God’s book. 
Flowers are here meant. What other objects, animate 
or inanimate, can be called “living pages ” ? 


SURFACE MAPS. 
BY ELLA M. HERSEY. 


Your readers may be interested in some relief or sur 
face maps made in school by. a class of beginners in 
geography. 

All the children who could do so were asked to bring 
a piece of thin board the sizes of their slates. Those who 
could not get wood had a piece of thick paper on their 
slates and worked on that. Cardboard maps were now 
placed on the wood or on the paper, and the outline of 
the continent accurately drawn. 

A large handful of paper pulp was now given each 
child, who, with the aid of a slate pencil, proceeded to 
spread a thin layer of the pulp over the inside of the map, 
being careful to keep the exact shape of the outline; 
building up the mountains and plateaus by putting on 
more pulp, patting it firmly to make it one solid mass. 

The depressions for the river-valleys and lakes were 
easily made with the slate pencil. When these surface 
maps became dry they were of a pretty light grey color, 
and adhered firmly to the board or the paper, the un- 
covered part of which was now stained blue to represent 
water and to make the shape of the country plainly seen. 

Tha paper pulp was made by tearing old newspapers 
into small pieces, putting them into warm water and let- 
ting them soak for two or three days, when the masa was 


rubbed and kneaded till a smooth paste. This is clean, 
easily takes any desired shape, and possesses the very de- 
sirable quality of costing nothing. 


TEST WORDS IN SPELLING. 


The following fifty words were selected asa test for the 
grammar school grades by Supt. John Swett of San 
Francisco : 


city specimen apron 
scribble baboon receive 
there (in that place) reindeer deceit 
their (a pronoun) equirrel latitude 
very elephant pity 
reptile orayou copies 
tenant knuckles truly 
strength tongue break fast 
whether twelfth any 
satin eighth many 
melon hose (stockings) believe 
scissors proper almost 
scholar comma biscait 
copy ankle busy 
quire (of paper) square vineyard 
daily bedstead studies 
4 study beginning patience 
pretty 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 
BY OLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE CICADA. 

The Cicada, or harvest-fly, will furnish material for an interest- 
ing lesson. An abundance of the cast-off pupa skins can be col- 
lected by the children, and will not only show perfectly the ap- 
pearance of the pupa, but will give an excellent idea of the horny 
external skeleton of an insect and the complete manner in which it 
is stripped off to allow for growth. 


The body is broad and short. The eyes (Fig. 1, ey) 
stand out on the sides of the head, and there are three 


Fig. 1. 


simple eyes between them. The antennw (at) are like 
bristles. The first and second rings of the thorax (+’ and 
b”) are very broad ; the third is very narrow, because it 
carries only the small hind wings. 

There are light spots on the head and thorax, and on the second 
ring of the thorax a marking that looks like the letter W. This 
mark was long supposed to stand for the word War, and made the 
superstitious believe the harvest-fly an insect of ill omen. 

The wings slope like a roof over the sides of the body, 
and both pairs are thin. The veins of the fore wings 
are very large and strong. The abdomen ends in an egg- 
layer. Some of the harvest-flies have two broad plates 
on the under side of the abdomen. 

These plates are found on {he male, and cover the kettledrums, 
by which he makes the shrill sound we know so well in dug-days. 

The mouth-parte having been described in the last lesson, are 
omitted here, but would of course be reviewed in the schoolroom. 

The pupa has very large fore legs, like great claws. 
Tt has a sucking-tube like its parent. All the rings of 
the thorax show plainly. The first and second rings are 
very large; the third ring is small. The horny outer 
layer of the antenn# and the eyes is cast off with the rest 
of the skeleton. 

With the strong, horny piercer at the end of the abdomen the 


female makes hollows in twigs in which to lay her eggs. The 
larva (Fig. 2) is hatched on the tree, but lets itself fall to the 


Fig. 3. 


ground, being so light that it descends very slowly and is not injured 
by the fall. It then burrows in the earth, where it sucks the sap 
from roots. One species of bharvest-fly pasees seventeen years in 


Copyright, 1800 


the earth as larva and pupa; others common in New England re- 
quire only one or two years for their transformations. The pupa 
at last digs its way out of the earth with its big fore claws, climbs 
some tree, its skin splits on the back, and the harvest: fly comes out. 
Fig. 3 shows the insect making its way out of the pupa skin. 
The water-boatman, mentioned in the last lesson, is a different 
type, and should be studied from living insects kept in jars in the 
schoolroom. The jars must be covered with netting to prevent 
these active little bugs from flying away. 

We discover that the water-boatman is a true bug by 

feeding it with meat and watching the sucking-tube, or 
by handling it carelessly and letting it use its sharp 
needles on our fingers. 
Its body is boat-shaped, its back being the keel, hence 
it swims back downward. The under side, which is flat, 
forms the deck, with an upper deck of hairs above it. 
Under the wings it keeps the supply of air for which it 
often comes to the surface. The fringed hind legs are 
the principal pair of oars, working smoothly in their row- 
locks. The other two pairs are held out in front for 
seizing prey. It feathers its oars by pressing the hairs 
to the hind leg when drawing it forward, and spreading 
them in drawing it back. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


[During the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decided 
aid to teachers of mathematics of all grades. To that end we invite 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
methods, problems, solutions, etc. If any special difficulties are 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular subject 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion in this colamn by a fellow- 
teacher may be instrumental in removing the difficulty. Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.’’ | 


SOLUTIONS. 


14, Given an isosceles triangle whose base and altitude are 10 
inches and 13 inches respectively. Ata distance of 5 inches from 
the base draw a line parallel with the base and then cut the figure 
as marked. Arrange the two trapezoids in the form of a rectangle 
8x5, and the two triangles similarly 8x3. Place the two rectan- 
gles together so as to form a square8x8 This gives an area of 
64 square inches, whereas the area of the original triangle was 65 
square inches. Account for the lost inch. 

N. Emma SLACK, Wallingford, Conn. 
This problem contains a clear case of ‘‘ facts that aint so.’’ The 
figure formed by the dissection and recomposition of the triangle 
will not be a +quare, and will contain 65 inches. The point of 
error is in presuming that the line drawn parallel to the base will 
measure 6 inches. An application of the theorem which says that 
similar triangles have their homologous sides proportional will show 
that this line is 6,4, inches, and that 3 ,y inches should be substi- 
tuted for 3in the author’s work. M.C.HyYDE, Springfield, Mass. 

Solved also by Annie Monrony, Carmi, Iil.; S. M. K. Smith, 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; C. D. M. Showalter, Greendale, Va. ; I. M. 
Metcalf, Boston, Masa. ; and W. F. B., Cambridge, Maas. 


[We are glad to present the following neat solution of Mr, 

Cc Miller's problem, No. 12; viz, 

‘* To divide a triangle into two 

equilateral parts by a straight 

line parallel to a given straight 
line.’’] 

Let B be that vertex of the 

\ A tbrough which a line BD 

A v B || to the given straight line, 

will cut the opposite side, and Jet C be the vertex nearer D. De- 

signate AB byc, AC by}, and AD byd. On AC mark off AX 


(call it z), a mean proportional between d and 5 Draw XY 
|| DB ; then XY divides the A ABC into two equivalent parts. 


For, designate AY by y, then 2? = a by construction, and x : 


be . 
y ‘id whence ry= by substituting 


value of x’, 
But, since the As ABC and AX Y have the common angle A. 
AAXY 1 


AABC bce 2 Q. E. F. 
Cor. If the given line is || BC, AX is the side of a square of 
which AC is the diagonal. I. M. METCALF, Boston, Mass. 


NEW QUERIES AND PROBLEMS. 
21. A sphere 12 inches in diameter is placed in the corner of a 
room; what will be the diameter of a sphere tangent to such ephere 


and also tangent to the sides of the room ? 
R. W. SYLvEsteR, Charlotte Hall. 


22, Required to construct the triangle, having given two sides 
and radius of the inscribed circle. 
I. M. MeTCALF, Boston, Mass. 


23. Will some member of the mathematical class explain why 
the product of two negative quantities gives a positive quantity ? 
J. THos. HALL, Ross, Texas. 


24. A hemispherical copper vessel, of uniform thickness, weigh- 
ipg 37 pounds, holds gallon. Another vossel with sides half as 
thick but having the same weight will hold how much ? Can this 


he solved by simple ratios? JACORUS, Springfeld, Mass, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 21, °92. 


Tre original New York school came from Holland. 


Tie teachers and superintendents of the United States 
receive $80,000,000 annually. This amount increases 
$2,500,000 each year, or three-and-a-half per cent. 


JAPAN has 38,000 schools controlled by local authority, 
26,000 of these being elementary, The teachers number 
about 72,000 and the scholars 3,410,000, or nearly half 
the total population of school age. 


MARYLAND and Ohio are trying to come into line with 
bills authorizing free textbooks for the public schools. 
The Maryland legislators seem likely to pass the bill, but 
Ohio papers express considerable doubt. 


Drrrorr wants to put $200,000 into three high schools 
for different parts of the city. Cambridge, Mass., has 
just put this amount into one building, and as a result has 
one of the best buildings in the country. 


Surr. W. H. Maxwexu of Brooklyn is added to the 
list of school officials whose public utterances are not 
locally agreeable. The temptation to free one’s mind is 
great, but the echo is sometimes surprising. 


Tue schoolmen throughout the land appreciate the 
heartiness with which Governor Worthen of Georgia has 
championed the school interest of the state. He is sincere 
in his devotion to the schools, placing his services thereof 
above many matters to which the ordinary governor gives 
his attention. 


New York Crry has taken a step which must come 
in every city and district, in requiring every candidate for 
positions in the schools to furnish a certificate from some 
physician nawed by the school board that the candidate 
is in sound bodily health and able to endure the fatigues 
and hardships of a teacher's life. The certificates must 


Tur troubles at the Milwaukee Normal, which have 
reached such proportions as to lead to several dismissals 
and resignations, have fruited from incidents that might 
easily have been adjusted had anyone realized how serious 
they would become. Several calamities of this kind within 
a year or two ought to be a warning to be heeded by all 
teachers and school officers. There should be no end of 
caution exercised when a “ disturbance ” appears upon the 
horizon, no larger than a man’s hand. John Fiske tells a 
capital story of the court officer who quieted a culprit who 
persisted in talking by saying, “ We want nothing from 
you but silence, and mighty little of tha .’ In the hours 
when trouble is “brewing” silence is the only excusable 
“utterance,” and that should not be noticeable. 


ADVANTAGE OF CLASS EXERCISES. 


An objection is sometimes made to class exercises, that 
the same course of studies presented alike by the same 
method of teaching to every member of the class, will 
produce a disastrous monotony in its results. It is said 
that, as one human mind differs from every other, so should 
the treatment of one in the process of education differ 
from that applied to any other. This objection prevails 
with those who seem to forget, or who never knew that 
the causes of education are in the minds of pupils at 
school, not in courses of study or in ways of teaching. 
These are the means, and the same means will occasion 


‘| different individual results, just as the minds differ which 


use them. 

Original differences in the mental constitution of differ- 
ent individual will so control the operations of their minds 
as to cause them to retain their individuality, although 
the operations are occasioned by the use of similar objects 
of thought and by the same methods of teaching. This 
truth is verified in children belongimg to the same family, 
subject to the same government, and surrounded by the 
same circumstances. Experience proves that very small 
schools, with small classes, fail to exhibit the enthusiasm 
which larger numbers usually excite. If a class of learn- 
ers is directed by a skillful teacher to thinking for a 
knowledge of the same object of thought, each member 
will exercise a more intense activity, from a consciousness 
that many others are thinking with him. Every edu- 
cator of experience knows well the advantages of social 
in connection with individual exercises of both the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties. 


HEAD MOTIONS. 


“It is a pity that a teacher cannot do as she pleases 
with her head,” we seem to hear some one say, and as a 
matter of fact she can, but the question is, what does 
she want to do with it? There are so many varieties of 
schoolroom head motions that we can but wonder whether 
she does what she wishes with her own head. There is a 
queenly carriage of the head that has the announcement 
in its very bearing that she is born to rule. She demands 
and commands respect. If she carries it to the extreme 
she bids for defianee, and possibly for rebellion, but if it 
is simply at its best it rules by the assumption of inher- 
ited privilege. 

There is a dignified carriage of the head that signifies 
less than the former, because there is in it an element of 
distance and coldness. It is unapproachable, non-mag- 
netic. It usually commands good order, but at the sacri- 
fice of sympathy. There is a balanced head that signifies 
perfect poise and limitless reserve. This is the climax of 
the queenly and the dignified bearing. It is an art that 
it pays to cultivate. 

On the other hand, there is the nodding head, that is 
in almost perpetual motion, indicating satisfaction with 
everything, good, bad, and indifferent. It is a sympa- 
thetic head. Then there is the turning head, that is al- 
ways looking everywhere. When the teacher sits, stands, 
or walks the head is always on a pivot, turning with more 
or less regularity from right to left and back again. This 
is a watchful head. Finally, there is the tossing head, 
which gives the teacher an indifferent air. This may be 
mildly virtuous, inasmuch as it shows that she is not 
worrying herself to death over her school, or it may be 
vicious by going to the extreme of “don’t care indiffer- 


he renewed every two years, 


” 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 
. Winship will be pleased to receive questions 
methods of teaching, etc., and will 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wil] 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 


answers may ve given by letter, if not of general interest, Wj 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the “his 1 


303. If two primary teachers were teaching subtrac. 
tion differently,—one teaching that you “ borrowed” one 
ten or one hundred, etc., from tens or hundred column of 
the minuend, and the other that you “ borrowed” it from 
that of the “ subtrahend,”—would the superintendent 
have any right to say which way it must be taught? 

J. T. H. 


He would probably have the right; but it would be 
indiscreet to exercise the right on so small a matter. 


304. How may the morals of the rising generation be 
improved ? SHEEPSCOTT. 

In many ways. It would require the whole Journ. 
to do the occasion justice. In a word, the teacher must 
desire such improvement, must make morality attractive, 
must make it a system of positive rather than negative 
virtues, must appreciate the fundamental principles of 
morality, must magnify ethics, must read the best books 
on the subject. 

305. In how many states must county superintendents 
be practical teachers? PENN. 

I do not know of any states that fix this by law. The 
man elected is the official. Usually he stands the best 
chance of election who is a practical teacher, so that it is 
almost universal that the county superintendent is a prac- 
tical teacher, but this is custom and “ eternal fitness ” 
rather than law. 


306. When does the authority of the teacher over the 
pupil cease, as soon as he gets off the school grounds, or 
does it in any degree continue until he reaches home? 

J. L. D. 


There is no specific law. The teacher should assume to 
have control of the children until they are at a reasonable 
distance from the school, but it is never safe to have a 
case of severe discipline if the child is off the school street 
or very far beyond the limits of the school yard. So long 
as the children are together as a body, the judge would 
probably justify the teacher in claiming authority if a 
case was taken to the courts, but a wise teacher will stop 
a long way inside any extreme action that could be taken 
to the courts. She should exert all possible peaceable 
influence until the child has had time to reach home. 


A GRAND REPORT. 


We find that the fifty-Gfth annual report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, which is just out, 
is one of the most comprehensive and instructive of the 
fifty-five reports now published. The volume of 414 
pages contains a report made by the board itself ; a report 
of the six normal schools by the visitors of these institu- 
tions; an analysis of the statistical returns for 1890-91 ; 
reports of the special institutions aided by the state and 
subject to inspection by the board; full returns from the 
private schools of the state, and an analysis of these re- 
turns ; a revised edition of the school laws of the state ; 
reports of the six agents employed by the board ; an elab- 
orate report on an “ Elementary Course in Art Instruction 
in Normal Schools;” a paper on the “ Practicability of 
Abridging the Couse Preparatory for College,” and an 
abstract of the annual school returns. The report is of 
such a character as to be well worth reading by all inter- 
ested in the public schools of the commonwealth. 

The following is a resumé of the important statistical 
facts : 


Enumeration, Enrollment, and Attendance.—The number of chil- 
dren in the state between 5 and 15 years of age May 1, 1890, was 
876,491. The number of all ages attending the public schools 
during the year ending May 1, 1891, was 376,986. The namber 
attending between the ages of 5 and 15 is 339,953, which equals 
90.3 per cent. of the enumeration. The number of children '¢- 
ported as attending private schools, after deducting those in com- 
mercial schools, in schools of languege, art, and oratory, etc., and 
those temporarily in eleemosynary inststations, is 57,858, which 
gives approximately 434,844 attending all schools, public and pri- 
vate, during the year. The excess, 58,353, of the attendance over 
the enumeration of children between five and fifteen is sufficiently 


Prpleined by the fact that the enumeration of the ebildren is made 
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at the eaten and the report of stdin at the end of the 
year; also by the presence in the schools of {pupils under five and 
over fifteen years of age, and by the fact that those below five and 
above fifteen, who pass these ages while attending, are liable to be 
twice counted. 

Giving the above items due weight, it is evident that about all 
the children in the state between five and fifteen years of age attend 
school some portion of the year. The numbers under five and over 
fifteen show an increase greater than in any former period. The 
result follows from the introduction of kindergartens into the school 
system and from the increased attendance upon high schools. 

The increase in the average membership of the public schools for 
the last year is slightly lees than the average increase for the last 
ten years. The increase in the average attendance, based upon the 
average membership for the past ten years, has been constant, it 
being for this period at the rate of 4,549 per annum, while for the 
year ending May 1, 1891, it was 4,692. The ratio of increase in 
average attendance as compared with that of membership shows 
some improvement in the regularity of attendance. The ratio of 
attendance based upon the average membership for the year is 90.45 
per cent. against an average for the past ten years of 89.98 per cent. 
In previous years the average attendance of the state has been re- 
duced by the low rate which prevailed in country towns. The 
superintendents employed in these towns since 1888 have belped to 
raise their school attendanes. 

Relative Increase in Population and Attendance.—The report ex- 
plains the apparent failure of the public-school attendance to keep 
pace with the increase in population. The latter in ten years shows 
a gain of 25.5 per cent., while the increase in attendance upon the 
public schools has been but 16 per cent. In the first place the in- 
crease in the number of children between five and fifteen years 
of age in the state in ten years has been enly 20.4 per cent.. During 
this period a rapid increase has taken place in attendance upon pa- 
rochial schools. And still taking the age of compulsory school 
attendance, which is from eight to fourteen years, there has, in ten 
years, been an increase of 24.6 per cent., a ratio less than 1 per cent. 
below the increase in the population, and 4.2 per cent. above the 
increase of children in the state between five and fifteen, and this 
leaves out of consideration those attending private schools. 


Private Schools. —A summary of the returns of private schools 
shows, after making allowances previously referred to, an attend- 
ance of 57,858; of these .26 of 1 per cent. are in kindergartens or 
private schools having kindergarten departments, 10.6 per cent. are 
in parochial schools, and 2.4 per cent. are in all other private 
schools, Thus it appears that the large proportion of the children 
in private schools are attending those classed as parochial schools. 
The number of all ages reported as attending this class of private 
schools is 46,159, with 16,410 in all other private schools. The 
increase of attendance upon parochial schools in twenty years 
appears to have been at the rate of about 2,000 per year, which is 
more than one fifth of the natural increase of children of school age 
in the state. Moreover, the children in the parochial schools are 
chiefly of this class. Of the 50,349 children between five and 
fifteen years of age, reported as attending private schools, 42,867 
are in parochial schools, while only 7,482 are in 

Other Private Schools.—It goes without saying that the ratio of 
attendance upon public schools is not keeping up to that upon pri- 
vate echools. This does not indicate any decline of general interest 
in the public schools; it simply shows that a large fraction of the 
children of school age are withdrawn to attend parochial schools. 
When the attendance of to-day upon all other private schools is 
compared with that of twenty years ago, it is found to differ not 
materially now from what it was then. Even with the large diver- 
sion of children of school age to attend parochial schools, the in- 
crease in public school attendance is keeping fully up to that of any 
period within tweuty or thirty years. 

Amount Expended for Maintenance of Public Schools.—The 
moneys applied to the maintenance of schools are derived from 
three sources,—taxation, voluntary contributions, and the state 
school fand. There was expended for all school purposes $8,554,- 
545, which allows to each child in the state between five and fifteen 
years of age $22.72. Included in this amount is $1,901,572 ex- 
pended for building and repairing schoolhouses; $945,458 ex- 
pended for miscellaneous purposes, as transporting children, print- 
ing reports, supervision, providing books and supplies, and $5,707,- 
514, raised by taxation and appropriated for the ‘‘ support of 
schools,”” which includes only teachers’ wages, janitors’ services, 
and cost of fuel. Excluding the sum paid on the schoolhouse 
account, the money expended upon the public schools alone was 
$6,652,972, which allows to each child between five and fifteen 
years of age $17.67. Notwithstanding this large expenditure per 
pupil, the ratio of the state valuation appropriated to public schools 
is slightly less than for the previous ten years, this ratio being about 
four mills on the dollar. The schoolhouse account, the expense for 
supervision and for transporting children, have increased since the 
previous year, the expense for transportation having advanced from 
$24,145 to $40,649. This is incident to the consolidation of schools 
in the country towns. 

The number of superintendents has been largely increased since 
the enactment of a law in 1888 providing for a union of towns with 
aid from the state, to employ these officers. The number of towns 
now employing superintendents is 200, the number of children 
under this term of supervision is 317,862, which is 84.3 per cent of 
the whole membership of the schools. School committees choose 
the superintendents to conduct the schools, though the fall authority 
over them still remains in the hands of the committees, and in 151 
towns the committees alone perform the duty. The secretary and 
agents of the board have been zealous in securing the adoption in 
the small towns of this plan of supervision. Abundant testimony 


was 1 016, the was 9,630,—a decrease of 
one male for the year and an increase of 322 females. A corre- 
sponding change took place in the wages per month; the average 
for males was $118.07, a decrease of $8.51; the average for females 
was $48.17, an increase of $3.38 per month. 

The returns of private schools also show a great preponderance 
of female teachers,—1548 of the former to 431 of the later are re- 
ported in the 300 schools returning this item. In parochial schools 
93.5 per cent. of the teachers are females; in all other private 
schools, including kindergarten, about 67 per cent. are females. 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


(The Editor’s letter.] 

When one has been speaking from his office by the Atlantic to 
tens upon tens of thousands of readers in the valleys, upon the 
plains and among the mountains of this greatest and best of all 
lands, it is a luxury to be borne, sleeping and waking, to the other 
sea from which he looks over the crest of the Sierras as they etch a 
flawless sky, across this great land to the shore glorified by the 
sacrifices of 1620, and meditate upon the development that has fol- 
lowed the enterprise of their children and their children’s chil- 
dren’s children. 

The teacher in our country should be intensely and intelligently 
American. Onur future is to be determined by the extent to which 
the youth of to-day learn to subordinate local prejudices to an en- 
thusiastic love of all that enriches and ennobles America. The 
school room civics, civil government, and history should be given a 
sacred flush through the frequent presentation of the resources, 
beauties, prospects of every section of our country. Other things 
being equal he can do most for childhood and manhood who best 
knows what America is and what she is to be. If we could have 
but one it were better for teacher and preacher, for editor and 
statesman to know our present than our past. It is under the in- 
spiration of this thought that I have four times tested and tasted 
the luxuries beyond the Sierras, and from that standpoint do I 
write to teachers and friends from America’s charmed and charm- 
ing coast, 

It was a cold ride from the Missouri to the Sierras. The table- 
lands and deserts were bleak and drear, the snow-crowned Sierras 
were ‘‘shudderish’’ in their raw, chill atmosphere. It was a 
homesick hour, the proverbial ‘‘ darkest just before day,’’ as we 
rolled along the crest from which is seen Blue Cafion with ite unil- 
luminated shades, rich in their depth and clear-cut discriminations 
‘* Blue’? indeed was man and nature, but an hour later we were 
thrilled with delight as we looked upon the luxuriance of Jane- 
time field, forest, and garden in Placer County. My last look at 
California in 1889 was at this point. In mid-November the citizens 
of Auburn had given a farewell at the Putnam Honse, exhibiting 
their semi-tropical products, but with all its satisfaction it paled 
beside the welcome nature gave usin mid-March. Language is 
lifeless in the presence of a million tress, shrubs, and vines bursting 
into bloom by magic as you drop from the snows to the gardens. Itis 
an old story, but it is one of those that is ever new and to 999 of 
every 1,000 Americans it is as strange as would be one of the 
Arabian Nights’ Tales. 

My first Californian night in 1892 was spent at the Palace. I 
saw this grandest of American hostelries before it was open in 1875 
and all that was then prophesied has been more than fulfilled, and 
it is to-day a palace in which any one can live who is willing to pay 
the price, and it is not a high price either. 

On Friday, began a series of attentions which have been uninter- 
rupted during a period of two weeks already with every indication 
that they will continue. Mr. Madison Babcock, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction, San Francisco, was the first to extend 
the greetings of the fraternity. He will be remembered by all the 
teachers who enjoyed the hospitality of the Coast in 1888. San 
Francisco is calculated to develop all the professional heroism one 
possesses and Mr. Babcock has demonstrated that he is liberally 
endowed therewith. His denunciation of the former board of ed- 
ucation in open session was an event that must be retained in the 
history of education. Hon. J. W. Anderson, had resigned as city 
superintendent to accept the office of State Superintendent of Pab- 
lic Insiruction and the city board was about to pass a series of res- 
olutions reflecting upon him. Mr. Babcock, as acting superintend- 
ent, jamped to his feet and rang the praises of Mr. Anderson and 
recounted the times and seasons in which, and the ways by which, 
the members of the board had proved recreant to their trust. The 
resolutions went to the table. Later, the new board required 
certain secret reports of him and he refused to make them, and in 
plain language told them why they wished them and why he 
would not grant them. In their indignation they reduced bis 
salary, to which he replied, ‘‘ Gentlemen you cannot starve me out 
any more than you can frighten me into doing unprofessional 
work.’’ Two months later by a unanimous vote his salary was 
restored. 

**Grand old John Swett” is what they all call the city superin- 
tendent of schools, the father of the school Jaw of the state, the 
best known, and most honored educator of the Coast and one of 
the few men who stand out in bold relief as leaders in the educa- 
tional history from 1852 to’92. In 1889 the city board of educa- 
tion outraged the professional sentiment of this land, humiliating 
us in the eyes of other nations by violently removing him from his 
position as the head of the Girls’ High and Normal School. When 
here in the autumn of 1889, he was in retirement upon his beauti- 
ful Martinex ranch, but to-day we find him upon the throne, hav- 
ing been elected in 1890 by a majority of more than 11,000. The 
entire city rose en masse and party lines were wiped out in the ani- 
versal purpose to bury the crowd that had dared to retire ‘‘ Grand 


to its success is given in their special reports. 
Number of Teachers.—Tho number of male teachers in the public 


old John Swett,” 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


HOW THE SPARK WAS KINDLED. 


And have you never loved before ? 
So asked he of the maiden fair, 

And plied the question o’er and o’er, 
Behind the curtains, from the glare. 


** T ne’er imagined how love seemed,— 
You kindled it within my breast,”’ 
She said, as in her bright eyes gleamed 
The joy that came at love's behest. 


glad,’ he said, love’s fires that shine 
Ne’er burned before [ came to woo. 

I’ve prayed the kindling would be mine 
With ardent spirit left to do.’’ 


** Oh, that is nice,” she said, ‘‘ for you 
So early promises to make,— 
That splitting kindling wood in view 
You’ll keep, while I will iron and bake.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


G00D ADVICE. 
‘* Never get into trouble with a barber ?’’ 
Why not?” 
** He is liable to get you into an awful scrape.” 
AS USUAL. 

‘© Why didn’t Professor —— give his informal lecture on “‘ Mem- 
ory ’’ last evening ?’’ 
** He forgot his notes.”’ 

PREFERS HALVES. 
The sleeping-car porter is not always satisfied with his quarters. 


ALL HE WANTED. 
Suitor—‘‘I came to ask for your danghter’s hand.” 
Her Father—‘‘ She is my only daughter.”’ 
Suitor—‘‘ Well, sir, one is all I want.’’— Yankee Blade. 


A NATURAL SUPPOSITION. 
Mr. Tulkinghorn—‘‘ There is a very fine picture of our minister in 
to-day’s paper.”’ 
Mrs. Tulkinghorn—‘‘ Indeed! What has he been cured of ? ”’— 
Boston News. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Chicago principal is at his post at 8.15 ever morning. 

Now it is whether St. Paul or Minneapolis spend most on their 
schools. 

Mr. Richard G. Boone pronoances the school savings banks a 
success in Indiana. 

Cornell will offer a course in the Russian language and litera- 
ture next year. 

Iowa has already announced the outline of its state teachers’ 
association meetings, to be held at Cedar Rapids, Deo. 27-30. 

Prof. George W. Blish gives the sixteenth annual entertainment 
of his pupils in elocation, April 27, at Tremont Temple. 

The Senate of the University of St. Andrews, the oldest in Scot- 
land, has decided to open to women the departments of theology, 
arts, and sciences. 

The announcement of the opening of Brown University examin - 
ations to women is said to have more than doabled the number of 
girls in the classical department of the Providence [igh School. 

The ‘*Monroe Fand”’ for Wellesley College has now reached 
the sum of $4 000, through the noble efforts of Prof. Carrier. One 
thousand dollars now is needed to complete this good enterprise, 
and it is to be hoped that it will soon be contribated. 

Cornell University announces a new departure, —a summer course 
in botany, chemistry, mathematics, philosophy, physics, English, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, classical archwology, and physical 
culture. The classes will meet early in July and be in session six 
weeks, These courses are offered for the special benefit of teachers. 

Hon. A. G. Seyfert, of Lancaster county, Pa., who has been one 
of the most efficient Pennsylvania legislators during the past two 
years should be retained by his constituents. He is one of the men 
whose election does greater honor to the district than to himself, 
We wish those who know him from the outside could testify to 
their appreciation in a vote-making way. 

James H. Smart, LL. D., president of Pardae University, 
Lafayette, Ind., is visiting New England. This university has an 
engineering laboratory second only, in this country, to the Institute 
of Technology of Boston. President Smart has developed the 
schools of mechanical, civil, and electrical engineering connected 
with the University to a remarkable extent. 

The Chautauqua lectures for the sammer of 1892, on American 
History and Literature, include courses by Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, and Prof. J. H. Gilmore. Among the 
other lecturers are Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Pree. Merrill E. Gates, 
Prof. J. G. Schurman, the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, and D. R. Ogden Doremus. 

A series of fifteen lectures and field meetings will be held at 
the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., daring May and 
June for the purpose of supplying popular instruction about the 
trees and shrubs which grow in New England. They will be held 
on Saturday mornings at ten o’clock and on Wednesday afternoons 
at three o’clock, beginning on Saturday, May 7, and closing June 
25. They will be conducted by Mr. J. G. Jack. It is not pro- 
posed that the instruction given shall be technical, and a knowl- 
edge of descriptive botany is not essential for persons who desire to 
follow them. An autumn course of fifteen meetings will be given 
at the same hours beginning Wednesday, Sept. 7 and closing Ost, 


2. The fee for each course is $6, or $10 for both courses. 
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TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 

1. Compare the condition of the Tombigbee River now 
with its condition in the dry season. 

2. What class of people in the Tombigbee valley are 
suffering most from the flood? ‘To whom have they ap- 
pealed for help ? 

3. What other loss is occasioned by this flood beside 
the great loss to crops and other property ? 

4. What land in the West formerly belonging to an 
Indian reservation was opened for settlement April 15 ? 

5. What makes these lands specially desirable ? 

6. Who is the President of Venezuela against whom 
General Crespo has taken up arms? 

7. What is supposed to be the cause of hostilities in 
Venezuela ? 

8. How has the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
national House ignored legislative etiquette in forcing a 
passage of the Chinese Exclusion Bill through the House ? 

9. What will be the practical effect of this action of 
the House Committee ? 

10. When does the present law regulating the immi- 
gration of Chinese to this country expire ? 

11. What state is the first to adopt a ballot-reform law 


—-- 

13. In Boston, because of its narrow and winding atreets in the 
business portion of the city, and also because of the rapid growth of 
its street travel during the last twenty years. 

14, In 1871 the steam railroads carried into and out of Boston 
seventeen million passengers; in 1881, twenty-five millions; and 
in 1891, fifty-one millions In 1871 the street cars of Boston and 
the district of which it is the center carried thirty-four million per 
sengers; in 1891 they carried one hundred and thirty-six millions 

15. (a) The “Hartford,” Farragut’s old flagship, and the 
‘* Kearsarge,’’ which sunk the ‘‘ Alabama.” (0) The frigate 
‘Constitution,’ (Old Ironsides,) now lying at the Portemoutb, 


(N. H.) navy yard. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for br oe om ans we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What year were cows brought to Plymouth or Massachusetts ? 


— In what year were girls first admitted to the public schools of 
Boston ? C. 


— To ‘‘ W. H.’’: Oliver Wendell Holmes is the author of the 
lines you mention. 


— Please give Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ addreesto M.E. W. 
Randolph, Maas. 


this year? How many states have now adopted similar 
laws ? 

12. What important tariff bill passed the national 
House of Representatives April 7 ? 

13. In what New England city has the problem of 
rapid transit become a very difficult and complicated one, 


and why? 

14. What statistics show the increase of Boston’s street 
travel since 1871? 

15. (a) What two historic American men-of-war are to 
be exempted from the law which limits repairs on old 
vessels, and thus preserved? (+) What other famous 
vessel should be saved in the same way ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. It is now ten miles’ wide in some places, owing to floods; in 
the dry season it is not large enough to float a small steamboat. 

2. The negroes. The citizens of Loundes County, Missiesippi, 
have petitioned Congressman Allen, their representative, to aak 
the government for aid. 

3. The number of human lives lost, it is feared, will be creat, 
and is already known to be fifty. 

4, The surplus lands of the Sisseton Indian reservation in the 
northeastern corner of Sonth Dakota. 

5. They are rich in soil, contain numerous Jakes, are wooded in 
portions, and are situated in the heart of a well-settled country. 

6. Andueza Palacio. 

7. The desire of President Palacio to hold himself in power 
during a second term and the use of his authority to effect, if pos- 
sible, that result. 

8. Soon after the opening of Congress the Senate passed a bill 
to continue in force the existing laws on Chinese immigration. 
This bill went to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
which, according to established custom, should have used this 
measure as a basis for Jegislation on the subject. Instead, the Com- 
mittee ignored the Senate bill altogether, framed an entirely new 
one, and secured its passage. 

9. It will delay legislation on the subject of Chinese immigration. 

10. Early next month. 

11. Iowa, making the 34th in the list of ballot-reform states. 


— Who is the author of the Saxe Holm Stories ? M. F.S. 
Their authorship is attributed to the late Helen Hunt Jackson. 


— Please name the flower badges of natione. F's 

Athens, the violet; Canada, sugar maple; England, red rose; 
Florence, lily; France, iris lily; Ireland, shamrock-leaf; Prussia, 
linden ; Saxony, mignonette; Scotland, thistle; Wales, leek-leaf. 


E. H. H. 


_ Yes; the residents of Northeastern Washington are circulating a 
petition praying Congress to set apart the mountain country around 
Lake Chelan for the purposes of a park. 


Is it true that another national park is proposed ? 


— Will you give the correct pronunciation of Alcott? Some of 
our teachers give the short sound of a, and some the sound in ail. 
A TEACHER. 


Olcott is the correct pronunciation. 


ANSWERS TO ‘* TWELVE VOYAGES.”’ 
[See JOURNAL of April 7.] 


X.—In August, 55 B. C., Julius Cesar, viewing the white cliffs 
of Britain from the ehorea of Gaul, ordered the Roman fleet into 
the Channel. After having sent one of his officers to survey the 
coast, Cesar sailed with many soldiers and came to Dover. The 
landing was opposed, and the prospect was for a repulse until the 
standard bearer of the Tenth Legion leapt into the sea and shouted 
to his men to follow where the Eagle led. The soldiers fought 
bravely, and a Roman camp was formed in Britain. 
XL—Philip IL, of Spain resolved to conquer England and 
humiliate Qaeen Elizabeth. A great fleet, called the Armada, was 
prepared, and left Lisbon in 1588. It sailed in the form of a 
crescent, stretching seven miles from one end to the other. This 
formidable fleet was completely routed by the English under Ad- 
miral Howard. 
XIL.—America received a gift from Egypt. The old obelisk 
standing outside Alexandria was with great labor and care lowered 
and launched into the water, then stowed in the hold of a waiting 
steamship. In July, 1880, it reached New York and was carried 


to and raised on its old pedestal, which had been placed in the 
Central Park. For a full description of this wonderful journey, 
and accounts of the previous journeys made by obelisks, to Rome, 


12. The free wool bill. 


France, and England, see Mr. Barnard’s interesting article in the 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing p 
OF of books, as Ato, Bve, 12mo, ete. give 
eation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Vermont, A Stupy OF INDEPENDENCE. By Rowland 
E. Robinson (American Commonwealths). Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 370 pp. Price, $1.25. 

No state in America has so much of history so little known, and 
it is a history of which its sons may well be proud. @ position 
of the state has always been in fact and in the general mind un- 
certain. The highway of war long before the days of Champlain 
and Heinrich Hudson, its territory was a @ of contention til] 
after the Revolution was well begun. Though generally ‘‘ sound” 
from a New England point of view, no state ever required more 
careful letting alone. ‘‘ Independence,’’ the sub-title of this vol- 
ume is admirably chosen. The study of the spirit of its history, of 
what it has done and even more of what it has not done, well repays 
the thonghtfal student. Mr. Robinson has prepared an exceedingly 
interesting account of the state, looking at it from the standpoint 
of a Green Mountain boy. Vermont has had many faults in its 
make-up as well as greater good qualities, and although he does 
not announce the former as such, they are not concealed, and the 
reader is left to draw from them his own conclusions. There is a 
certain spirit of ‘the good old times ”’ often rising to the surface, 
which tends greatly to hurt one’s pleasure in reading the book, at 
least if one is in any way inclined toconsider the present days as, al] 
in all, well worth living in. The story of the rise of the state from 
the time of the earliest traders and settlers is enlivened by many 
anecdotes and incidents, which make the old times live again. It 
is interesting to note, among the many other things brought to 
light, that ‘‘In a remote frontier town (Westminister, Vt.) was 
shed the first blood of the momentus conflict that gave birth to a 
pation.”’ This wasthe 14th March, 1775, and thus a fall month 
before Lexington can put inaclaim. Still there are, we under- 
stand, ope or two other aspirants to be reckoned with, and un. 
counted multitudes yet to come. The book is filled with illustra. 
tions of the life of the frontier people during the early times, which 
will make a valued portion of the stock in trade of all teachers of 
American history, as well as enliven the picture of these times 
for the general reader. As a study in independence the book is 
full of inspiration, in no small part the inspiration of warring. 


Tue Firreen Decisive Barres or THE WoRLD. By 
Sir Edward Creasy, M. A. New Edition. New York: Harper 
& Bros. Cloth, 425 pp. 

The firat edition of this valuable work was issued in 1851, and it 
has been since then a standard book of reference. The author's 
list includes battles from Marathon to Waterloo, thus leaving ont 
of consideration any battles of the Crimean War, the American 
Civil War, or the Franco-Prussian War, which would undonbtedly 
now extend the number. Different historians consider different 
events as shaping the destinies of men and nations, bat upon the 
majority of the battles on this list all will agree in calling decisive. 
Such great conflicts as Marathon, Arbela, Hastings, the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, Blenheim, and Waterloo will be at once 
acknowledged as having essentially varied the world’s drama and 
changing both social and political conditions. Most Americans 
would, however, include in such a list some of the great battles of 
the Revolation as having been as far-reaching in their consequences 
as several which a foreigner would place in a higher rank. The 
new edition is a handsome, finely printed volame, and should be 
among the books to be purchased for school libraries. 


THe PresuMPTION OF Sex, AND OTHER Papers. By 

Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 150 pp. 

Most of these papers are reprinted from the North American Re- 
view, where they attracted much attention and a good deal of severe 
criticism. By the papers following the first, upon ‘‘ The Manner- 
less Sex,’’ it was seen that Mr. Adams was neither as cynical nor as 
one-sided as his critica averred, and that his strictures were the re- 
sult of a wide and truthful observation. If he finds among women 
the mannerless, the presumptuous, and the ruthless, he also fiuds in 
the other sex the vulgar, the selfish, and the brutal. Mr. Adams’ 
pen is sharply pointed, but he tells many a home trath and shows 
many a blot on the social scutcheon to which it were well to pay 
more heed. 


Unperk THE TREES AND ELsewHERE. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. New York; Dodd, Mead, & Co. 198 pp. 
744x5. Price, $1.25. 

The out-door studies and meditations which make up this very 
charming series of essays have appeared at intervals daring the past 
four years in the columns of the Christian Union, and are similar 
in grace of style and delicacy of sentiment to the papers lately 
published, entitled ‘“‘My Study Fire.’’ Both these delightfel, 
restfal volumes bring to mind a sentence from Sir Walter Scott's 
diary, wherein he says, ‘‘ I have found a most covetable book ; its 
very touch pleases me.’’ 

Mr. Mabie is fresh, original, genial, and interesting; enjoys 4 


February namber of the St. Nicholas Magazine for 1881. 


royal fellowship with nature, and is a thoughtful student of her 
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Issued by the American Book Company 


HARPER'S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Method. | 
By WILLIAM R. Harper, Ph.D., and Isaac B. BuRGESS, | 
A.M. 12mo, cloth. 323 pages’ - - $1.00 


Harper and Waters’s Inductive Greek Method. 
By WILLIAM R. Harper, Ph.D., and WILLIAM E. WATERS, | 


Ph.D. 12mo0, cloth. 355 pages - $1.00 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer. | 
By WILLIAM R. Harper, Ph.D., and Isaac B. BuRGESS, 
A.M. 12mo, cloth. 424 pages . $100 


Harper and Tolman’s Caesar. Eight Books. By 
WILLIAM R. Ph.D., and Herzert C. TOLMAN, 


Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. 512 pages. Sixty illustrations. Nine | 
colored maps - $1.20 


In preparation: Harper's Vergil’s Aeneld; An Inducti 
Primer; Xenophon’s Anabasis; Cicero’s Orations; 
Reading in Latin; Latin Prose Composition ; Homer's Iliad; Supple- 
fnentary Greek Reading, and Greek Prose Composition, 


_ books bear are a guarantee of its excellence, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1891. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have examined Harper 
and Burgess’s “Inductive Latin Primer” 
with much interest. The names which the 


and it doubtless represents the best method 
of introducing beginners to the study of the 
great Latin tongue. 

I do not see how a young student could 
go through this work without great benefit 
and an excellent preparation for the study 
of Latin authors. Very respectfully, 


FRANK SMALLEY, 
Protessor of Latin in Syracuse University, | 


Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. 
By ALBERT HARKNEsS, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, half seal. 


348 pages. Illustrated with colored maps and numerous 
engravings - A $1.20 


Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal. By Tuomas B. 
LINDSAY, Ph.D. 16mo, half seal, pages XVI., 226. Fully 
illustrated - : Pas $1.00 


Hadley and Allen’s Greek Grammar. By James 
HADLEY. Revised by F. De Forest ALLEN. 12m0, cioth. 
Specimen Copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. 


Other Latin and Greek Methods, Grammars, Readers and Texts 4r¢ 
fully described in Section 13 of the American Book Company’ 
Descriptive List, This Section is of great interest to teachers of (he 
Classics, to whom it will be sent free on request. Correspondence |S 
cordially invited. 


American Book Company, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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deeper truths, which are forever unrevealed to careless eyes and 
anresponsive hearts. His instincts are those of the true poet, and 
his love for the fields, the woods, and the hills, where he finds 
strength, freshness, and a response to every mood, is genuine and 
inspiring. 


Toe BASIS OF THE DEMAND FOR THE Pusiic REGULA- 

TION OF INDUSTRIES. By W. P. Dabney. 17 pp. 

THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Price, 50 cents each. t 

These two papers form numbers 42 and 43 of the publications 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Mr. 
Dabney has shown himeelf in previous essays published through 
the Academy a keen and scientific student of social problems. In 
this paper he seta forth clearly the causes existing in American 
society to-dey, which form the real, economical basis for the de- 
mand that the public assume the regulation of industries. It is not 
an argument for any pet theory, but rather a textbook for those 
who wish to understand the scientific side of the subject. 

Mr. Prichard’s paper is a plea for a scientific study of the prob- 
lems of municipal life and government by all intelligent citizens, 
that it may be possible to secure candidates and elect local officials 
who shall be something more than houses and men with business 
ability, who have a due comprehension of the really unique business 
problems which are presented in the management of the modern 
municipality. 

PicTtURESQUE HAMPSHIRE, a folio of 120 pp. profusely 
illustrated, is issued as a supplement to the Qaarter-Centennial 
edition of the Hampshire County Journal. The beauties of North- 
ampton, Mass., and the surrounding country are the subjects for 
the illustrations, and to anyone unfamiliar with this beautiful 
region of western Massachusetts, the views of mountain, valley, and 
river, will be a revelation. While no attempt is made to ‘‘ boom ”’ 
any one city or town of the country, Northampton as the shire is 
naturally given most prominence, All the towns have been treated 
from a purely picturesque point of view, and the descriptions are 
given in excellent literary style. The supplement is offered at the 
low — of 50 cents. Address, Wade, Warner & Co., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


TRIBUTES TO SHAKESPEARE, collected and arranged by 
Mary R. Silsby, is.a dainty volume in which all lovers of Shakes- 
peare will be interested. The collection consists of poems addressed 
to the great dramatist or inspired by his work and genius, ranging 
in date from 1595 to 1891. Brief explanatory notes have been 
added when necessary. Mrs. Silsby’s very happy thought has the 
endorsement and congratulations of many eminent Shakespearian 
scholars. Harper & Bros., N. Y.. Cloth, 246 pp. 


THe TEMPERANCE SECOND READER is issued by the 
National Temperance Society, written by Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 
It has thirty chapters, each a charming little story for children as 
well as a practical temperance lesson. Price, paper, 10c; boards, 
20c. J. H. Stearns, Publisher, 58 Reade St., N. Y. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Harmonized Melodies; by Charies D. Blake; double number, 60 
cents; yearl yoy $3.00. Boston: F. Trifet. 

The New Life; by Rev. Andrew Murray; price, $1.00. New York: 
A D. F. Randolph. 

Prim Speaker; by Mary L. Davenport; price, 25 cents. Lansing, 
Mich.: Henry R. Pattengill. 

New Elementary Algebra; by Charles Davies; price, 90 cents. 
New York: American Book Co. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis (first four books) edited by W. W. Goodwin 
and John Williams White. 

Outlines of Lessons in Botany; by Jane H. Newell; price, 90 cents, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace: translated by John B. Hague; 
price, $1.75. New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons. 

English Writers. Vol. VIII; by Henry Morley; price, $1.50. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

Not on Calvary; price, 35 cents. New York: Charles T. Dillingham 


Ph om of Business Men (II). New York: American Bankers’ 
ssociation. 

The Place of Comenius in the History of Education; by Nicholas 
Murray Butler; price, 15 cents. any N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

Theo Waddington; by Julian Wyndham; price, 50 cents. Boston: 
United Publishing Co. 

The Household Idol; by Marie Bernhard; translated by Elise L. 
Lathrop. New York: Worthington Co. 

The Information Reader (No. 3)——Man and Materials; by Wm. G. 
Parker; price, 60 cents. Boston: Boston School Sagpty \ 
uae Fall of the Staincliffes; by Alfred Colbeck. Phila: Am. 8. 8. 

nion. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS MEETING. 


The Central Illinois Teachers’ Association had one of its great 
meetings at Decatur on the 18th and 19th of March, 510 teachers 
becoming actual members by paying the annual fee. The sessions 
were in the fine new Opera House, which was tendered the Associ- 
ation free of cost by the board of trade of Decatur. Superintend- 
ent Gastman proved a great host, and every teacher went away 
pleased with the meeting, and with Dacatur as well. Superintend- 
ent Gastman has been in charge of the Decatur schools for over 
thirty years, In a room adjoining the Opera House he had pre- 
pared an exhibit of the work of his schools in drawing, molding, 
and carving. This exhibit was one of the attractions, and drew 
a large number of visitors. The musical part of the program was 
furnished by local talent, largely by the public school pupils of dif- 
ferent grades, and was thoroughly enjoyed. The success of this 
meeting is due largely to the labors of the Executive Committee, 
and the convention said ‘‘ Well done’’ to Chairman Moore by 
making him president for the coming year, 


First DAY—FRIDAY. 


The first session began at 9 o'clock. Col. J. M. Clokey, secre- 
tary of the board of trade, delivered a very cordial and patriotic 
address of welcome. A fitting response was made by the president 
of the Association, Mr. J. W. Henninger of Charleston, who then 
delivered the annual president’s address. 

Supt. A. Harvey of Paris addressed the convention at length on 

Waste in the Public Schools,’’ drawing a somewhat gloomy pictnre 
of waste and neglect in the condact of the echools, and urged that 
this waste might be prevented and thus room be made in the currio- 
ulum for new branches. The balance of the forenoon was spent in 
the discussion of the paper. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Wm. W. Helme, principal of the Spring- 
field High School, delivered a scholarly paper on ‘* What Edaca- 
tion Should the Public School Give the Pupil ?”’ 

Prin. H. W. Flanegin of the Rossville schools read a pointed, 
terse paper on ‘* What Education the High School Should Give the 
Paopil.’’ He urged the removal of alleged surplusage from high 
school curricula and plead for the substitution in ite place of a 
normal class for special preparation of graduates for teaching. 

The idea of making the high school a place of special training for 
any profession was earnestly combatted ,by Prof. A. C. Butler of 
Taylorville and by others. The proposition did not seem to receive 
the sanction of the convention, although all the speakers referred 
in eulogistic terms to the general trend and spirit of the paper. 

Mr. R. L. Barton, the new superintendent of the Champaign 
schools, discussed ably ‘‘ What Education the Grammar School 
Should Give the Pupil.” 

Miss Lucie Ritecher of Beardstown read a thoughtfal paper on 
** What Education the Primary School Should Give the Paupil.’’ 

The general tone of the papers of the day appeared to be on the 
key of adverse criticism of the schools. Supt. N. C. Dougherty of 
Peoria put in a ringing disclaimer. He believed that, with all dae 
reservation, nevertheless the American schools were the best on the 
face of the earth, and that American teachers need trail their ban- 
ner to no other nation of teachers on the globe. 

_State Superintendent Raab believed that the American boys and 
girls were the brightest, most promising in the world, and that the 
true remedy for the ills of the schools is the better professional 
preparation of teachers. 

The event of the convention was the imperial address of Rev. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus of Chicago. The celebrated orator was not 
unknown to Decatur audiences, and his announcement brought out 
@ great concourse of people. It was an inspiring audience, and the 
lecturer was to the height of the occasion and delivered a masterly 
address on ‘‘ A Chapter in the History of Liberty.’’ 


SEconD DAyYy—SATURDAY. 


Prof. Frank McMurray of the State Normal University discussed 
‘* Science in the Lower Grades.’’ He urged that the study of the 
various objects of natural science suitable to primary grades should 
be approached from the functional rather than from the structural 
side. He believed that right here is where a great mistake has 
been made, and considered this mistake to be the cause why natural 
science in the lower grades has so far in a measure failed to accom- 
plizh what was expected by its friends. He illustrated his idea of 


teaching natural science to children by giving a very interesting 
sample lesson on the Ow!l.”’ 

The subject was further discussed by Superintendents Shawhan 
of Champaign, Gastman of Decatur. and Collins of Springfield, all 
of whom commended the paper. Professor McMarray closed the 
discussion with a brief and convincing review of the arguments. 

Miss Eleanor Gertrude Stevens of Galesburg addressed the con- 
vention without manuscript, on ‘‘ Physical Culture.’’ She repre- 
sented the Emerson system, and forcibly discussed the value of such 
culture. It was a very pleasing address, 

The report of the Auditing Committee, through Superintendent 
Burns of Monmouth, showed that a considerable sum would be 
coming into the treasury after meeting all expenses. 

The Committee on Resolutions,—J. R. Harker of Jacksonville, 
B. F. Armitage of Mattoon, and Miss Lottie E. Jones of Danville, 
—throngh the chairman, reported rasolations, which were adopted, 
declaring for more character formation in the schools, a revised 
course of study with better equipped teachers, and extending the 
Association’s thanks to the Reading Circle, Decatur, and the exec- 
utive board. 

William Jenkins, the recently appointed superintendent of the 
Illinois Educational Exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, addressed 
the teachers in stirring words on matters connected with the exhibit. 
Superintendent Raab also enforced the need of hearty codperation 
on the part of all concerned. 

T. L. Evans of Decatur, J. A. Mercer of Peoria, and A. J. 
Funkhauser of Mattoon were appointed a committee on transporta- 
tion to the National Association. 

Tho Committee on Nominations.—G. W. Smith of Arcola, A. 
Harvey of Paris, C. M. Bardwell of Canton, G. E Owens of Clin- 
ton, C. T. Feagan of Charleston, and J. A. Mercer of Peoria,— 
— the following names for the ensuing year, and they were 
elected : 

President—M. Moore of Beardstown. 

Vice-President— Louisa Baumberger of Charleston. 

Secretary—Nora Smith of Tuscola. 

Treasurer—J. J. Wilkinson of Springfield. 

Executive Committee—JameaC. Barns of Monmouth, Miss Minnie 
Bishop of Clinton, and J. R. Harker of Jacksonville. 

The time and place of the next meeting will, by rule, be fixed by 
the Executive Committee. 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 


The Massachusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers held one of the most successful meetings in the history of 
the association at the Boston Latin School, April 8 and 9. Presi- 
dent Samuel Thurber of the Girls High School, reviewed the 
twenty-five years of the association’s history, paying discriminative 
tributes to many of the past and present ieeders in the meetings, 
from the time when Samuel Taylor delivered his nice and scholarly 
dissertation on ‘‘Ipse,’’ and Charles Hammond exhorted his 
hearers to study Bishop Lowth, to the ecstatic eulogies of the jack- 
plane, the file, and the turning-lathe of the present day. Andrew 
J. George of the Newton High School advocated the use of 


Translations of the Ancient Classics 
in the literary courses of secondary schoole. There is something 
wrong in our systems if they allow pupils to be ignorant of the 
great literary ethical and artistic impulses that have touched and 
quickened the life of the past, and that still throb with an eternal 
vitality. Should not history, poetry, and philosophy hold the same 
relation to the edneation of our youth as they did to the growth of 
Athens and of Rome? History asa narrative of facts is in time, 
the child not the parent, of literature. True history was first re- 
vealed in literature and literature was inspired by great historic 
events. The simplicity, rapidity, and grandeur, of Homer 
ie the simplicity, rapidity, and grandure of men in action. 
When studying the early history of Greece have the pupils read 
Homer, breathe the air and feel the stimulus of this age of action. 
When reading the history of Persian wars have them study the 
dramas of A€:chylus and Sophocles that they may thick the 
thoughts on man, on nature, and on human life that made Athens 
the mistress of the world in arms then, in arts forever. In this 
way history will become vital, the pupil will seo that the life of 
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nations is organic, with growth, maturity, and decay,—the decay 
being only apparent and not real,—for a step in advance; and he 
will be brought into contact with the Latin, and comparing the 
} three periods in Roman literature he will find poetry a late pro- 
duct of the times. On reading Virgil’s Aineid and the Latin 
Dramas, and comparing them with Homer and Greek drama, he 
will note the origin, form, and substance which distinguish the 
patural from the literary epor. In the epos of Homer and Virgil 
are the germs of #]] epics, and those principles of the story which 
f have lead to the modern novel of Scott, Hawthorne, and George 
iH Eliot. The drama of Greece is the parent of that of Rome, the 
, | mysteries of the Middle Ages, and of our own drama. What is 
} true of epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry is equally true of prose, in 
history, oratory, or criticism. These ancient models stand in the 
same relation as do the old masters in painting and ancient sculp- 
tore to that of our own time. We do not think it impossible in 
our art schools to study from photographs; why should we hesitate 
in our liturature study to use translations, when the original is ap 
impossibility ? We have a wealth of translations in prose and verse, 
) while painting, music, and the stage all combine to render them 
more vivid and lifelike. Let the pupil take the Homer of Lord 
Derby, Chapman, or Bryant; the drama by Morshead, or Potter; 
the lyrics by Metmay and Myers, with the local color of Mahaffy, 
Batcher, or Symonds; Gladstone's Homeric studieer, and Haigh’s 
Attic Theater, and he is in the atmosphere end thought of Hellas. 
i When this is supplemented by Virgil, Horace, and the Roman 
} drama, we have a panorama of ancient life at its best reflection and 

action, its revelation of the universal in human life. 
Sach a course will be sure to lead to the epic of the Middle Ages 
and with such an impetus Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton will be studied as parts of one living whole and the contin- 
nity of literatare will be a fact. Never again will literature seem 
the dead mechanic structure, fit only to be analyzed and studied 
after scientific methods, but a living organic whole to be under- 
stood by being employed for the truth and seriousness of its subject 

and the beauty and felicity of its form. 
In discussing this paper Supt. G. I. Aldrich, now of Newton, 
1 urged that this same process of enlarging the pupil’s literary atmos- 
| phere be carried down into the grammar es. 

John Tetlow, President Thurber, and others, questioned the ap- 
plication of the system somewhat, which Mr. George has so success- 
fully tried in Newton. Pupils enter upon the work eagerly, gladly 
bnyiog the best translations, and reading many beyond the scope 
outlined for class work. 

Teaching English 
was the subject of an address by Byron Groce of the Latin School. 


The colleges are right in placing the emphasis of English teaching | be 


on composition through or with literature. The drudgery of com 
position correction is an incentive to the teaching of literature, and 
even that is poorly taught when it is made to be an omnibus full of 
dead men’s bones instead of a Pegasus to carry us up into a better 
atmosphere, Kead much, write much, is the rule for pupils. Lit- 
erature teaching lacks ‘‘ pedagogic tangibility’’ ; composition work, 
the use of English, is a distinct objective point, and on the road to 
it literature may serve in helpful relation. Codperation by teach- 
ers of other subjects must be given; time,—at least three hours per 
week every year,—can and muit be found; the work must be in the 
hands of a believing, energetic teacher, who can give more than the 


fag end of his powers to it. As to method, let the pupil learn to 
ite doing. Write a letter often. Short exercises are better than 
long ones for many purposes. It is a habit of correct expression 
that is desired. The rule should be to write just os often as the 
teacher can examine and teach the principles involved in the correc- 
tion. Here is the time,—when compositions’ are handed back,— 
that the teaching work tells, and success or failure is secured. 
Papils are to correct, under guidance, their own errors, for the 
sake of making what they eay tell for all it is worth, the expression 
being important solely for the thought’s sake. é c 
cates errors, and the echolar studies correction and is tanght pria- 
ciples from practice. 

Pres. E. H. Capen of Tufts College said his experience with boys 
gave him another view of the matter. They come to college with 
Shakespeare at their tongues’ end, and able to quote whole pages 
of Homer, but they cannot write half a page of respectable Eng- 
lish. The test of Matthew Arnold is not so much in his ideas, but 
in hia supreme art. of expression. Girls seem to have a facility in 
this direction in advance of boys, but he could see no immediate 
danger of an inundation of feminine prodigies. We cannot expect 
culture unless the pupils can master ideas and put them into form. 
Grand ideas and no power to clothe them in respectable words 
leaves even a great student uncultivated. ; 

Superintendent Aldrich of Newton declared this to be a subject 
of vital importance. He believed conduct to be a good test of 
culture,—what pupils do and the way they do it; bat what they 
are is what tells. 

The discussion was continued by Mersrs. Mendum of Woburn, 
Bergen of the Boston Latia, Guodwin, George, Taylor, Groce, Clay 
of Roxbury, Gardner of Worcester, and French of Roxbury. 

Prof. Truman H. Safford of Williams College, as the chairman 
of a committee appointed to consider ‘‘ The Mathematical Prepa- 
ration for College,’’ read an interesting paper, in which he described 
the system of mathematical training in the Austrian schools, and 
pointed out its advantages. He thought the teaching of so-called 
** inductive geometry ’’ ought to be begun earlier, and remarked 
that the pupils in our American colleges often failed to grasp the 
truths of higher mathematics for lack of a firm foundation in the 
elementary principles. One mistake which the colleges and high 
schools made was that they examined by means of printed papers 
only, which was not quite an adequate way to determine a pupil’s 
real position. 

Prof. Paul Hanus of Harvard said that the colleges were largely 
responsible for those defects in teaching of which they accused the 
schools. The great object of the teacher should at all times be to 
awaken a real interest in the mind of the pupil; the rest would 


easy. 
Mr. J. W. MacDonald of Stoneham told of his successful meth- 
ods in the teaching of a geometry class. 

Messrs. Fuller, Eaton, Curtis, and Chandler of Milford, and 
Goodwin and Childs of Brockton, discussed the question, which 
was referred back to the committee. 

Mr. James W. MacDonald then read the last paper of the day, 
‘* On the Teaching of Civics by Parliamentary Methods,’’ pointing 
out in an interesting manner how much training and knowledge 
might be thus acquired. 

The Differentiation in High Schools ’’ was the subject assigned 


to Prin. William Gallagher of Williston Seminary, Easthampton, 


The teacher indi-| progre 


who was unable to attend owing to illness. The subject was 4; 
cussed by G. W. Rollins of the Boston Latin School, who said thy 
** Division by sex asserts itself wherever the conditions favor ¢) 
establishment of a secondary school with perfect freedom from = 
ternal pressure. The private schools that are coming into being 
in response to a demand that makes itself heard in every foun 
urban community are almost sure to be schools for one sex. The 
perfect fitting-school of to-day must be a welding and solidifying of 
the schools hitherto several and distinct. In this direction modern 
es is moving. Public education is for all, and its institutions 
should be kept plastic, so that they may easily be molded into now 
shapes, as the evident good of all requires.”’ 

William F. Bradbury ted the many disadvantages which 
appear to him in the division of schools. He believes the best 
schools are those in which the sexes are taught together, although 
the condition may be changed in large cities. J. W. MacDonald 
and John Tetlow declared that there is a distinct public demand for 
both kinds of schools, as was shown when Harvard College made a 
change in its conditions of admission in favor of English echoo| 
graduates. President Thurber called attention to the agitation jn 
Germany toward the unifying of the schools, and Mr. White and 
Mr. Jenkins of Worcester told of the methods pursued in that city 
where a division of the schools has begun. President Capen a 
Tafts College declared that the doors of New England colleges 
were not open wide enough. They should not put a premium on 
classical training, but should extend a welcome to all pupils who 
have covered any full course of instruction. He added that tech- 
nical schools offer such opportunities that the colleges lose many 
most promising pupils, who choose the former. Several reports 
were recei from advecates of this novel branch of training 
and Mr. Howells of East Boston gave an interesting account of 
a recent visit to the high at Fall River, where half of the boys have 
elected to enter this department. The subject was discussed by 
Mesars. Curtis, Mowry of Salem, and Iamprey of North Easton. 

At the business meeting the association elected the following 
officers: President, Samuel Thurber, Boston; vice-presidents 
Arthur L. Goodrich, Salem; J. B. Sewell, Braintree; E. J. Good. 
treasurer, W. F. ury, Cambridge; corresponding eecreta 
R, F. Cartis, Boston. — 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GEORGIA, 

The third annual session of the Southern Educational Association 
will be held at Atlanta, July 6-8, and a large attendance from all 
sections of the South is expected. The prospects for a grand edu- 
cational rally of Southern educators are of the bright. General 
meetings of the Association will be held each day from 9.30 till 
12.30, for the reading of papers and for discussion of the subjects. 
From 8 till 10 p. m. there will be addresses upon important matters. 
Councils of teachers upon special lines of work will be held each 
afternoon from 4 till 6 o’clock. The six departments of the Asso- 
ciation are as follows :— 


Superintendence.—Hon. J. R. Preston, president; Hon. J. H. Shinn, 
secretary. 


Higher Education.—Prof. G. J. Ramsey, Clinton, La, president; 
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Academic Departments: 5 Weeks. 22 Professors. 


Attendance for 1891 was over 600, from 35 States and Territories 
far the largest Summer School in the United States. Say See 
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A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, WILLIAD 
47 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass, 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages, 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, to Exeter, N. H.) 
I7th Session: July 11th to Aug. 19th. 


For board and rooms address Miss F. Fa : 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley St., Roxbury, Mass. 


LANGUAGES.~ SUMMER COURSE. 


. BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CONVERSATION, 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
At Chicago, Ill. At Asbury Park, N. J. 


For clroulars address the Berlitz School of Languages, 44jtorlum, Chicago. Ii, ; or 
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NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL =-+ Institute of Vocal Harmony, 


The graduates of this school are fillin 
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mit to what can be taught children in music is the ability of the 
to August 2 and closes August 19. Come to Lexington and learp 
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L. H. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, 
Jnd.: In my dealings with the Teachers Co- 
Operative Association I have found the manage- 


ment all that could be desired. Mr. Brewer is 
particularly careful in making recommendations. 
The teachers whom I have received from him 
have been uniformly successful. (March 7, 1892.) 


T. C. Clendenen, Sut. Cairo Public Schools, 
Cairo, /il.: I can say, in a word, that your Asso- 
ciation is characterized by absolute business fair- 


ness. An intimacy of some ten years with your 
methods convinces me that you do all you prom- 
ise ag a teacher’s employment bureau, and at the 
same time are careful not to foist cranks upon 
School Boards and Superiatendents who apply 
to you for workers. The Board of Education, in 
Cairo, have been excellently served by you in se- 
curing teachers. (March 12, 1892.) 


Benj. T. Hathaway, Acting Supt. of Schools, 
Anoka, Minn.: Mrs. L. M. Downs, whom you 
recommended to us as ¢he teacher we needed to 


fill the vacancy in our schools, has already com- 
pleted her first week’s work with us, and she now 
appears to be the very teacher we most need. We 
pay her $55 per month. Miss H. Mae Griffith 
formerly at Marshall, in this State, was recom. 
mended to us by your agency. In regard to her 
would say that she is proving to be a most excel. 
lent teacher, and we wish that our entire corps of 
teachers were all,each and individally, as capable 
and energetic as she is. (2d. 19, 1892.) 


Olive Adele Evers, Prin. of Stanley Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 1 like your methods of plac- 
ing your candidates before your people employ: 
ing through you. Some other bureaus could learn 
valuable lessons from your method. (Dec. 26,91.) 


James Davison, Pres. Board of Education, 
Elmwooi /il.: Miss Edna Bright and Mr.S. B. 
Allison, whom you recommended to us, are both 
giving g* eral satisfaction. (Dec. 16, 1892.) 


Buel T. Davis, Supt. Schools, Winona, Minn.: 
It gives me great pleasure to commend very 
warmly the work of your Teachers Association. 
I speak from several years of practical acquaint 
ance with your work. (March 8, 1892.) 


A. J. Smith, Supt. Schools, Sedalia, Mo.: | 
have frequently found it necessary to ask the 
assistance of the Teachers’ Co-operative Associ- 
ation in securing teachers where special quali‘ 
cations or successful experience was indispen: 
sable, and in every instance the teacher sent by 
the Association through a period of eight or nine 
years has been entirely acceptable, and his or her 
work quite satisfactory. Now when I am in need 
of a teacher I simply notify Mr. Brewer of the 
conditions, and ask him to send me a teacher. 
He has always shown excellent judgment. 
March 3, 1892. 


Harvey Harris, Pres. Board of Education, 
Bismarck, N. D.: The teachers you have sent 
us have always been as represented, and we will 
probably have need of your services again. (74%. 
29, 1892. 
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hool and evergy into every department of education in | ercises on his appointed Arbor Day, May 9; but bits. Scott’s Emulsion is cod- July 6~9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. j 
phe the Southland. trees and shrubs should be set in the middle of liver oil made easy: the July 12-15, 1892: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 
snd April, as by May 6 the trees will be in leaf. 4 -avisibly fi 
rops are invisibly fine ; they 
MASSACHUSETTS, T. — What is Emphasis ?” } 
didates for state superintendents are be- ‘eacher is 
“4 vata aa Supt. E. Stanley of Lawrence,| A, public meeting has been held in Lowell to do not resist digestion. Pupil—‘‘ Stress of voice on a word or passage q 
Supt. F. H. Clark of Minneapolis, County Supt. pe Will you read a book on to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 
wor d r Po hy of Miami Renin. sek ‘Daidalendus of elementary natural history into the earlier years Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
orte oith of Great Bead are some of then. of the program as a substantial subject. 2. Ele New York. . ; lace special emphasis ?’’ 
nD —_ hyeics in th : Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver P 
t > Baker University reports an enrollment of 475 | Pupil—' Places filled; actual work done.” 
h at | i = = Teacher—‘* Where do their imitators place the 
Leavenworth May Garman, Lat, ot any two of thn, from Pein, of Wan | 
ton, OFFICERS: President, John M.'Bloss, Topeka;|@fter the age of tev. 6. A reduction of the time Bo and Mise Per of| Pupil—'On the word ‘calls,’ ‘large facili- 
wing Vice President, Miss Josie Rivard. Leavenworth; now given to arithmetic, geography, and grammar Bri a Work e ond 
The Prosra oregoing. ‘eacher— 
and of Weleome, Mayor} The annual report of the Gardner School Com- W. on ‘ places filled’ and ‘ actual work done’ ?”’ 
tary, M. L. Hacker. Response, Edward F. Taylor, Supt | mittee is just issued, and is of unusual interest. |°O" SPOX® recently a ys Pp ‘1—“* Th n’t, because these words do 
hool questi th 1 t ofasu-| Pupil—“ They can’t, 
Wyandotte Co. Address by the President and Geo. Superintendent Dartt has proved that the town school question, urging the employment of a su : yt 
* vidoy iheenh pate Protessional Training for|™#de no mistake when it decided in favor of a perintendent of schools. The rank of Webster’s| not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
Teamnens,” by Sup t. 8. A. Olin, Kanes City. Dis. superintendent of schools, and that the school echools is at present very low. ‘ call especial attention’ in that direction.’’ 
MeNelli eke i Gloifelter teh | An we — made no mistake in their selection of Teacher—‘‘ Well, my boy, where is the Teach- 
’ sion: . I. B. - . ers’ Codperative Association located ? 
by Supt. H. Graham, Latin in the of the new Uni- We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 82Y city of Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one 
edu- ae Prin. B.  tovens henvaetiee Banta, Hia-| versity of Chicago, which opens next October. o of catarrh that cannot be cared by taking can forget the number, for in the Bible it signifies 
newer Friday Evening—8YMPOSIUM: “ University Ed-| The Somervilleschool board has been discussing 3 a Co.P Toledo, O ‘falness,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a 
till ucation for the Masses,”’ by Chancellor F. H. Snow. | a good deal of late the subject of affording relief . J. CHENEY 0, Frops., ioledo, O. Rice owe 4 f ‘good fortune”? and ‘ good luck.’ ” 
Taylor. “Industrial as an high school, the condition of affairs being| We, the undersigned have known F. Cheney!” It ia then well suited to this Associ- 
ylor, “ such as to make a change necessary at once. The | for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly hon : it h rtainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
Cul-| sub-committee on the school has been earnestly orable in all business transac'ions, and de ce tain 
ture Value of by ‘Mrs. Margaret J. Mec: |considering the question, but is divided as betwoen| & Wholesale 
E.| one-session and a two-sessions plan. WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug 
ninn, bridge, Tonganonie: an Vounty; *rin. ©. rether-| The Laurel Park Teachers’ Institute meets at gists, Toledo, 0. 
sae HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. Fletcher will act as manager and most of the| Testimonials sent free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. | original Columbian Ode for school and declama- 
‘oie Beware of Imitations. agents of the board will assist, together with Sec-| Sold by all druggists. tion use, by Henry B. Carrington, U.S.A. This 
- ———|timely contribution to the worthy celebration 
the Columbian World’s Exposition by the schoo 
ym TH E CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM OF SUMS ER STU DY. of this country is to be issued immediately by the , 
LEWIS MILLER, President- JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principal. |New England Publishing Company, 3 Somerset 
Hall, Other Departments. by mail, 5 cente. It has a portrait o om 
plac- | Schools of Sacred Literature, Bible Study under | from the oldest woodcut extant. 
Under the charge of Col. Francis W. Parker and Under the immediate direction of Dr. William | Specialists. School of Muste, directed by Dr. H R. General Carrington is well known throaghout 
ploy- a corps of teachers from the Cook Veunty Normal | R. Harper. College classes in twelve departments. | Palmer cw H. Sherwood "Ptene Dept.) School | the country for bis Patriotic Readers, popular in 
learn School, Chicago. A unified course including psy- | Among the faculty are: Moses Coit Tyler, R.T. EY, 0+ pa tical Culture in charge of Drs. Anderson |all our public and private echools. He has also in 
)'91.) chology, pedagogics, and methods in science, geog- | J.G. Schurman, T . D. Seymour, R. B. Richardson, | oe med ver, of Yale. A completely equipp ed gym. | Prese, with Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, a vol- 
ation, raphy, number, history, etc. Illustrative material. | J. H. Gilmore, Fred’k Starr, H.C. Elmer. The work | i St 1 Cl in Art, Decoration, Kin- |2™e entitled Columbian Selections, or American 
8. B. New methods of map drawing, chalk modeling, in- | is thorough, and offers the best opportunities for ob- to 
both dustrial training ete. serving class.room methods of leading instructors Photography, Penmanship, ete. Thaw 
: rtune publications, and will help to arouse f 
‘inn. : Four Magnificently Illustrative Scientific Lectures by Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, of New York: Cntriotie hn reece among the youth of our land. : 
very Schedule of University Extension Courses, Single Lectures, Concerts, Readings, Tableaux, etc. The Ode is one of rare merit, and has been com- i 
Write for Catalogue, Programs, and all Information, to W. A. DUNCAN, Seo’y, Syracuse, N, Y- | mended by noting poeta 
we the story of Columbus in conden: orm from 
i dof hi arkable career. 
aa SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
HOWARDS. PAINE, A.M., M.D, Albany, ¥.7. IN THE SCHOOLS 
spen: CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
EUROPEAN TOURS. Best Cough Syrup, Tastes goods Uso 
her Germany, Austria, Italy, A Book that Every Child in America should read. CONSUMPTION 
need 1. Rhine, SO days. 
8. @ ondon 
Znoland and Scotland. ) @ weeks: A NEW EDITION OF 
‘iomes of Famous Writers. $290. 
nent. Magnificent Coaching. gents att b 4 
Unequaled arrangements. Limited parties. Best 
references. Eighth season. 9 _ shone 
Miss MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass, U N C E O | S C A B I N DARKNES. DAYLIGK for 
will SS ” D GH 
LE PLEASURE ne Sere By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
LI TT E. Retail. To Teachers, In Lots of 10 or more.| 4 wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 
; Postpaid. Postpaid. By Express Unpaid. | 260 remarkable illustrations from re 
Let the bright side of life be seen here . 16} ots. net. no We 
Alland Give Credit. Distance no hindrance for we give 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for kh habl . 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, With the exception of the Bible, more copies of this boo sho demand of tea beer, aad 
information, and no end of pleasure. There| been sold in the United States than of any other book _ issued from a Agen = SPU RGEON’S 
are six of them: “Cities,” “Countries and|press. It has also been translated into nineteen t 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil| Old World, and has done more to advance the cause of freedom in all civil- Life and Works, ; 
i i i i h ther book ever written. Of this ‘ Universal Including Memorial Ser 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of|ize’ countries than any other tten. vices of the 
which will be sent upon receipt of so cents,| Edition” there were sold of 150,000 copies within the first month of its WORLD'S 
or $2.40 for entire set. publication. ¥ Greatest Preacher. 
| By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
C. R. GROW & CO,, P A Y Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
N .50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
St. Paut er Winona, Minn. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COM NY, \ & on 
3 Park Street, Boston TREAT 
4 ready. B, TREAT, Or, Nee 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 11 E. 17th Street, New York. ; me re 
Regine gpa making 90 28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. | 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Oo., La Crosse, Sam ervitory 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Vitl 
The FallofthaStaincliffes - - -  - 


The Life Beyond - - - ° s 
Little Brothers ofthe Air - 
West Koxbury Sermons - - 
Memoir of Honoré De Balzac 
The Art of Entertaining - - ° ° 
A House of Pomegranates 
Tales of Time and Piace - 
A Princess of Thule - - 
Concerning All of Us - - - : ° 
Swedish System of Gymnastics - 
Essays on German Literature - - - - 
The Lord’s Supper - - - - 
Apology of the Christian Religion - - : 
On the Plantation - - 
The Foresters - - - - 
Nevermore - - - - - 


Talmud Dictionary Part V. - 


Author. 


Publisher. 
Colbeck Am. 8. 8 Union. Phila. 


Hepworth A. D. F. Randolph, New York $1 S 
Miller. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Parker Roberts Bros, Boston 1 bo 
Adams Dodd, Mead & Co, New York 1 00 
Wilde 5 00 
King Harper & Bros, “ 

Black 

= 

ginson 

Posse Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Bovesen Chas. Scribner’s Sons, NY 
Lilley 
Macgregor we 4 00 
Hares 4 D. Appleton & Co, 1 50 
Davies Am. Book Co, New York 90 
Tennyson Macmillan & Co, “ 1 25 
Roldrewood 1 00 
Jastrow G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 2 00 


~The Library of American Literature 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to Vick’s Floral Guide for 1892, a bril- 
liantly illustrated pamphlet of eighty pages, sur- 
passing those of former years, if possible, in beauty 
and value. In this, hundreds of flowers, vege- 
tables and small fruits, with their varieties, are 
noted, described in color and size, and price of 
seeds, bulbs, etc., plainly stated. The descrip- 


tions are such as to give one a good idea of the 
plants, although they may have been unfamiliar, 
thus making mail orders entirely satiafactory. In 
order to azsist customers with plants, and that 
they may know what flowers and fruits are most 
profitable, the publishers generously offer to each 
person sending a reasonable order, upon order 
blavk in this annual catalogue, before Jaly, 1892, 
a copy of their Illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
one year free. This magazine ehould be in every 
household. Address James Vick, Rochester, N.Y. 


WE would call attention to School Furniture for 
Sale, in another column. Here is a fine oppor- 
tunity to procnre a lot of first-class, hard-wood, 
single school desks with chaira, and other school 
furniture, at a bargain. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $100 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
cau live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— If you want to be a specialist, be rather a 
dentist than an aurist, for man has thirty-two 
teeth and only two ears.—Fitegende Blatter. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— It is to be hoped, in the interest of harmony, 
that the Decatur, Ill, yourg woman whose nose 
was patched up with the ribs of a cat may never 
meet the New York boy lately repaired from the 
leg of a dog.—IJndianapolis Journal. 


— I have been a great sufferer from catarrh for 
over ten years; had it very bad, could hardly 
breathe. Some nights I could not sleep, and had 
to walk the floor. I purchased Ely’s Cream Balm 
and am usiog it freely, it is working a cure surely. 
I have advised several friends to use it, and with 
happy results in every case. It is the medicine 
above all others for catarrh, and it is worth its 
weight in gold. [ thank God I have found a 
remedy I can use with safety and that does all that 
is claimed for it. It is curing my deafness.—B. 
W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


— In some churches a preacher is called a rector, 


but all the world over a school teacher is a cor- 
rector. —Ram’s Horn, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from ractice, h 
laced in his hands by an Kast India hisslonary the 
rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or — with full directions for pre 
paring and beg ent by mail by addressing, with 
is paper, A. NoyEs, 820 Powers’ 

. 


Block,’ Rochester 


— ‘*There are only about twenty really great 
diamonds in the world.’ The most remark- 
able thing about them is that no less,than twenty 
minstrel and men, thirty-seven comedians, and 
one hundred and eleven ‘‘ stars’’ each have one of 
the twenty. Some of the others are owned by 
ordinary people and summer-resort hotel clerks. — 
Norristown Herald, 

—‘* Now, Johnny,’ said papa, ‘‘ who was 
Adam ‘* He was the man who discovered the 
world,’’ said Johnny.— Harper’s Bazar. 


Facts are stubborn things. These are 
facts: The Teachers’ Codperative Associa- 
tion of Chicago fills more places than any 
four agencies combined. They fill posi- 
tions in every state in the Union. They 
fill the best places in the teachers’ profes- 
sion. Their agents are the wide-awake, 
energetic men in the communities in which 
they live. If you want a good position, 
your chances of securing it are multiplied 
ten-fold by joining this Association. Send 
to Mr. Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for their blanks. 


OMAHA, 

The next meeting point of the General Confer- 
ence M. E, Church, a city of 140,452 inhabitants. 
When you are at Omaha you are within 18 hours 
ride of the beautiful scenery of Colorado; within 
36 hours ride of that mysterious inland sea, Great 
Salt Lake; within 65 hours ride of marvelous 
Yellowstone National Park; within 45 hours ride 
of the majestic Shoshone Falls; within 69 hours 
tide of San Francisco, and the Italy of ‘America, 
California ; and within 67 hours ride of wonder- 
fal Portland and Wash ington cities. All of these 
points are best reached via the Union Pacific. 
Send for our 1892 tourist matter and time tables. 

E. L. Lomax, 
G. P. & T. A. U. P. System, 
Omaha, Neb. 


A DELIGHTFUL SPRING TOUR TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C., FROM NEW 
ENGLAND. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Compary has ar- 
ranged for May 4, from Boston and New England, 
a tour of exceptional attractiveness, designed to 
accommodate those who desire to make a somewhat 
prolonged stay in Washington, five and three 
quarter days being allotted to the Capital. The 
option of two routes is allowed. Tickets will be 
as follows :— 

ia Fa iver Line, at a rate of $40. 
adults and $34 00 for children. sigvanidig 

Via all-rail route, $50 00 for adults and $40.75 
for children between five and twelve years. These 
rates cover every necessary expense during the 
entire period of tonr, and include carriage ride 
about Washington and trip to Mt. Vernon. 

Tourists have the option of secaring accommo- 
dations at either the Arlington or La Normandie 
two of the best hotels in Washington, which cannot 
fail to please the most fastidious traveler, Special 
cars will be provided for the journey between 
New York or Philadelphia and Washington, and 
in chort, every care will be taken to insure a de- 
lightfal time while under the charge of the person- 
ally condacted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 

he party will arrive, i 
the of May 12. 
Applications for space and itinerary should be 


made to Tourist Agent, P : 
305 Washi 5 gen ennsylvania 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The April number of The Century is the 43d 
half year volume. ‘‘ Oar Common Roads,” by 
Isaac B, Potter, is the subject of the opening illus- 
trated article. ‘‘ The Mother and Birthplace of 
Waehington”’ is a timely subject treated by Mre. 
Ella Bassett Washington. Professor Holden of 
Lick Observatory has a popular paper on The 
Total Solar Eclipse of 1889,’’ very curiously illus- 
trated. Mr. Whitmarsh gives an account of “ Fish- 
ing for Pearls in Australia.”’ The article by Wo. 
Elliot Griffis on the battle of ‘‘ The Wyoming in 
the Straits of Shimonoeéki’’ has a present interest. 
In 1863, while the Wyoming was in Japanese 
waters on the lookout for the Confederate cruiser 
Alabama, she had an engagement with seven Japan- 
ese batteries and three men-of-war. Mr. Edward 
Robinson of the Boston Museum discusses the 
question, “Did the Greeks Paint Their Sculp- 
tures?” Thisarticle is carefully illustrated. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell have an illustrated paper on “The 
Feast of the Marys’’ in Provence. and Ex-Poast- 
master-General James discusses ‘ The Ocean Pos- 
tal Service.’ Mr. Stedman writes on ‘‘ The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry,’’,and answers the 
question, ‘‘ What is Poetry ?”’ ** Characteristics, 
by Dr. Weir Mitchell; ‘* Ol’ Pap’s Fiaxen,” by 
Hamlin Garland; and ‘‘ The Naulahka,”’ by Rud- 
yard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier, are continued. 
The late Wolcott Balestier is commemorated in a 
a brief sketch by Edmund Gosse, and a sonnet by 
J. R. Campbell. There are two illustrated short 
stories John Heard’s ‘Starving at Taskoma,”’ 
and “Some Passages in the History of Letitia 
Roy.’ ‘*The Three Ages of Man,” by Lorenzo 
Lotto ’’ forms the frontispiece of the number, 
In ‘* Topics of the Time ’’ are discussed the ‘‘First 
Presidential Election Under Ballot Reform,”’ and 
The New Electoral College.’ In “Open Let- 
ters’’ are brief papers on “ The Yankee and Rebel 
Yells,” ‘‘Is Islam the Gospel for the Orient ?” 
Dr. Wier Mitchell’s ‘A Psalm of Death and 
other Poems,’ ”’ and ‘‘Aérial Navigation.’’ There 
are poems by Will H. Thompson, Louise Morgan 
Sill, John Vance Cheney, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Florence Earle Coates, Clinton Scollard, Arlo 
Bates, and others. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copies, 35 cents. New York: The Century Co. 


— The Overland Monthly for April is unusually 
rich and varied in illustrated articles and stories. 
The water front of San Francisco is illustrated 


from paintings and drawings by Peixotto. There 
is pgs series of Indian pictures of unusually in- 
teresting character. Some of these are portraits; 
others are from photographs taken on the field at 
Wounded Knee by an enterprising photographer, 
who pushed to the front and got his photographs 
before the dead were taken from the places where 
they fell. Sitting Bull, Rain-in-the-Face, and 
others hardly less famous, figure here. Other 
illustrated articles are the concluding one of Mrs. 
Bandini's series on Hunting in Southern California, 
—this one on ‘‘ Hanting the California Lion” ; 
and “* The Nebula of Orion,’’ by Professor Holden 
of the Lick Observatory. Among the stories are: 
‘* A Bit of Forgotten Biography,’’ by Qaien; ‘‘ A 
Unique Ordeal,” by Isaline Lamaison; ‘‘ On the 
Black Butte,’’ by Charles E. Brimblecom ; ‘‘ Hap- 
penings in Old Calaveras,’’ by Wm. S. Hutchin- 
son; and ‘‘ Th’ Lass Farrer,’’ by Ella Higginson. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for April has articles of great interest to thought- 
fal readers. Among them is ‘‘ A New Calendar 


of Great Men,”’ by John Morley; ‘* The Spanish 
Armada,’’ by James Anthony Froude; “The 
Genius of Plato,’’ by Walter Pater; ‘‘ An Estimate 
of Mozart,’’ by Frederick J Cronest; ‘‘ The Ideal 
University,’”’ bv J. Clinton Collins; “The Early 
Ancestors of Queen Victoria,’? by H. W. Wolf; 
‘* Two Moods of a Man,’’ by Mary Montamerie 
Singleton (Violet Fane); ‘‘ Mv Songs.’’ by W. R. 
Morfill; ‘* Do Commonplace Virtues Pay ?’’ from 
Spectator; ‘* Reminiecences of Thomas Carlyle.’’ 
by Sir G. Gavan Daffy; ‘‘ The New Star in the 
Milky Way,” from Saturday Review; ‘‘ Mar- 
queson Melville,’ by Henry S. Salt; Marbot,’’ 
by Sir George Chesney; ‘‘ Mr. Spurgeon,’”’ by The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Ripon; “ The Partisans of the 
Wild Women,” by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton; *‘ Greek 


Something you can't 
is to get Dr. Pierce's sd 
ine medicines at what pre- 
tend to be “cut prices” 
They don’t come you 

that way. 

To prevent fraud and 
imposition, the genuine 
guaran medicines are 
sold only through drug. 
gists duly authorized as 
agents, and always at 
these long-established 
prices:—Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery (for 
Blood. 


woman's 
we esses and ailments), 
$1.00 per bottle; and Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
(for the Liver), 25 cents per vial. 

The genuine medicines can be had only at 
these prices, but ry: else, no matter what 
the price, can be as cheap, for Dr. Pierce's 
medicines are quapantent In every case 
where they fail to benefit or cure, you have 
your only for value 
received. ware of dilutions, imitations, 
and substitutes, offered at lower prices. 


Mythology and the Bible,’’ by Julia Wedgewood ; 
and ‘‘ The French Newspaper Preas,’’? by Edward 
Delille. The literary notices are of special intsreat 
and the Miscellany good. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. New York: E. R. 
Pelton. 


— The Easter number of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal is worth many times its moderate price of 
ten cents. The magazine opens with a full-page 
illustration of an exquisite poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Singing in God’s Acre.” In ‘‘Unknown Wives of 
Well. Known Men”’ Mrs. Eugene Field is sketched. 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven, daughter of Senator Far- 
well, follows with a timely article on ‘‘ Social Life 
in Chicago.”’ Ethel Mackenzie McKenna con- 
tributes a sketch, with portrait, of Miss Helen 
Gladstone, and Mies Bradley the second of her in- 
teresting papers on ‘‘ The Queens of Westminster 
Abbey.’’ Frederick Dolman writes of a visit to 
Fanny Kemble, the woman {who more than half 
a century ago was known the world over as poet, 
actress, dramatist and critic. Grace Greenwood 
writes of ‘‘ When I Was a Girl;’’ Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox of ‘‘ The Girl Who Brags,’’ and Wolstan 
Dixey of ‘‘ Mistaken Literary Succees.”” Mrs. 
Beecher continues her reminiscences of her gifted 
husband, and Dr. Talmage, Mrs. Bottome, Robert 
J. Burdette, and Ruth Ashmore write of Easter. 
Foster Coates talks to boys about training birds 
and animals; H. H. Battles of ‘‘ Flowers in Our 
Homes.’”’ Mrs. Mallon bas several illustrated 
Easter fashion article, and Eben Rexford an un- 
usual amount of floral matter. The serial story, 
‘*A Brief Prelade,’’ is brought to an effective end- 
ing, and Mande Haywood contributes a special 
illustrated article on the ‘‘ Baltimore Society of 
Decorative Art.’’ 


— Harper’s Bazar for April 9 was an Easter 
number, and contained many features especially 
appropriate to the occasion. Among these was an 
Easter story entitled ‘‘ Miss Livingaton,’’ by Marion 
Harland, with illustrations by W. T. Smedley; 8 
poem, ‘* Easter Eve, Easter Dawn,’’ by Elizabeth 
Ballard; and astory by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
** Beyond the Horizon.”” Mrs. Dewing contributes 
her second article on ‘‘ Gardening,’’ with illustra- 
tions from her own drawings. There was also 4 
portrait of Walt Whitman by J. W. Alexander, 
with a critical article on the poet by Barnet Phillips. 


— Prof. Francis Brown opens the Review Sec- 
tion of The Homiictic Review with an article on the 
subject, ‘“‘Is the Higher Criticism Scientific ?” 
which question he answers in the affirmative. 
Bishop Balgarnie of Auckland writes on “‘ Imago 
Dei,’’ an argument to prove that the Trinity is 
the prototype of man. Prof. Jesse B. Thomas of 
Newton Theological Seminary has a strikingly in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘The Temper of Abelard, 


which is to be followed by another in the May 


Crean Balen Fo, 


ATARRH 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


FOR SALE, 


A variety of valuable SCHOOL FURNITORE, con- 
sisting of some 80 school desks, with chairs and a 
teacher’s desk ; settees. book cases, a fine, large 
mounted globe and tellurian, modern ma 8, Cabinet 
of minerals and shells in cases, ph losophical 
apparatus, pianos, including one parlor grand; 
parlor, chamber, and dining room furniture, car ts, 
etc., ete. ete. All said articles are in excellent 
condition, having been used in a first class ladies’ 
city boarding school, and will be sold as a whole 
or in part, to pr the purchaser, on the mest reason- 


pply to 
AIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduation. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


eptember, in a first-class Academy i 
D rap stem), Latin, 
), Latin, Greek, and Higher 
HIRAM 


Apply at once, to 
UTT, Manager, 


N, of Education, 


Bt., Bostoa. 


WANTED, 


Next September, as an assistant in one of our best 
New England Academies a (male) teacher of Elo- 
cution, who has the ‘skill and experience necessary 
to train students to become good readers and speak: 
ers, and who is also well qualified to teach classes !0 
English studies. Sal ‘or the right man, $1000. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A well established, well equipped college for t 
sexes, pleasantly and healthfully located in one = 
our younger Southern States. The building 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and su neve 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus 
of six acres for the use of the college. Al! this 
costes $10,000, will be one 
cost. Terms easy. Apply at once 
HIRAM UTT, Manager, 
N. K. Bureau of Education, 
3 Someraat Roa 
180 SONGS for a 2 cont stamp. Sous Yeors, 
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ber. Dr. William M. Taylor of New York 
sootribates a thoughtful and helpful article con- 
cerning ‘* The Praise of the Sanctuary.” ‘‘Cleri- 
cal Authors and Men of Letters’’ are treated sym- 
pathetically by Prof. Theodore W. Hunt of Prince- 
ton. The Sermonic Section has hardly an un- 
familiar name among its contributors. Dr. T. W. 
Chambers discusses “The Date of the Pentateuch,”’ 
in the Exegetical Section ; and Dr. R.S. McArthur 
gives suggestions as to “‘ Union Among Temperance 
Workers ”’ in the Sociological Section. The Homi- 
letic Review is one that should be in the hands of 
all the ministers of the land. 


The Andover Review, April number, is very 
strong and attractive. Its leading articles are the 


‘‘Calvinistic System in the Light of Reason and 
the Scriptare,’’ by Professor Schaff; ‘ The Per- 
fecting of Jesus,’’ by Rev. C. H. Dickinson; “ The 
Fountains of Authority in Religion,’’ by Rev. F. 
B. Shapman; ‘‘ The Contribution of the Episco- 
pal Charch to Modern Religious Life,’’ by Rev. 
F. Palmer; ‘* Possible Progression in the Panish- 
ment of Criminale,’’ Rev. W. W. McLane. 
torial, The Progression of the Critical Attack 
on the Deity of Christ,’ ‘‘ The Recent Election 
in the Province of Quebec,’’ ‘‘ Noah Porter,’’ 
Missionaries or Cases ?’’ ‘‘ The Present Ques- 
tion in Regard to Applicants to the American 
Board,’ Sociological Notes, Notes on Current 
Critical Discussions. Book Reviews, etc, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. $4 per annum. 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine contains 
articles of great value to the teachers and students 


of geography. It is well illustrated and gives in- 
formation of all recent discoveries and a vast 
amount of instructive reading. Its young folks’ 
department contains much of special interest to 
the young. Price $2.00 a year. New York: 132 
Nassau St., Wm. M. Goldthwaite. 


— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps contributes one of 
her best stories, entitled “ Twelve Yards of Roses,’’ 


to the Easter Double Number of The Youth’s Com- 
panion; Elizabeth W. Bellamy a story called 
‘Easter Lilies’? ; Justin McCarthy a paper on 
‘The Irish Peasant ’’ ; while Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., tells of his boyhood. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Lend a Hand, for April; terms, $2.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 

Health, for April; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
132 Boylston St. 

Minerais, for April; terms, $1.00 year. NewYork: 
Wm M. Goldthwaite. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, for April; 
terms, $2.00 a year. New York: Wm. M. Gold- 
thwaite. 


Publishers. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
Opposite Grace Church. NEW VORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Rocm is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Geachers’ Anencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. Vv. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoon, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


100 choice selections are not easily made in any by rhe wt ofjudgment. We tried it in song books. It took 

two years to pick out a hundred songs for the Song Budget, and ten years to pick out another hundred for 
the Song Century. With all the help these selections had given us. it took five years more to settle on the best 
hundred songs for the Song Patriot But the verdict is that the selection was very good. We challenge anybody 
who knowa songs to look over the combined table of contents of these three books (sent free to any address), 
checking off as he reads the titles, those that he CHOICE without checking pretty nearly the entire 100. 
thinks ought to rank among the first 100 +onga, Well, it is with teachers as it is with songs The 


three books of the Song Budget Series represent a selection from more than 10,000 songs, all of them havin 
some merit, a thousand of them having a good deal of merit. Every time it came to the firal choice, it wrench 
us to have to give up some we had felt muet goin. Soour Agency list is made up of 12,000 teachers, all of them 
with good points, half of them distinctively superior to the average teachers about them. a thousand of them men 
and women we are personally glad to be acquainted with, so highly do we respect them. Yet SELECTIONS. 
even out of them we can pick a hundred. If you want one of them you will have to offer a good 

salary in a good place, but if you really waut and can afford all wool and a yard wide, we have the goods, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association curcace. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Ew H NDBOO of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst 
A K Cnteage), Ill,, is now ready. Send for it, and 
note: 1. The hundreds of positions tnix Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools, 
etc. 2 That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educational 
work, and in all parts of thecountry. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent, and not ‘‘ hearsay ” 
or haphazard.” It is of value to every ambitious teacher. C. J. ALBERT, Mgr., ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
toaccept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we extend 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SA£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,,108 Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson So.Spring St.,/48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


TEACHERS’ We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 
LBAN AGENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 
our best efforts to advance their interests, We are securing positions for such teachers at all seasons 
of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will certainl pay you to register with us. 
Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & Co., \ Provre. ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 
Application Form. HARLAN P. FRENCH. oprs. % State Street. Albany, New York. 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE LAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 

tf 147 THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a ‘theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering,” a desirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 


apply to © 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications oy Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New Hache & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and at lowest pri- 
on application. 
moporter, Publisher. 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. Saw tone 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Beaders. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons im English. 
Kellegg’s Bheteoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physielogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westilake’s C School Litera 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in onan for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE, 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 77 WABASH COHIOAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
» and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“ A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more invi book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pa phs of uniformly easy a 
ite paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education, 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E, 17th S8t., New York. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwxology, History, 
Architecture a nd Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for a 
and Schools, a speciality. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 

for catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARD. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
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WANTED, 
Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Military Drill under VU. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and Pty Address the Principal, 
GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CuADLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RuGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial dra 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yp STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


TE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A.G 


. BOYDEN, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Catalogues address 
J. @. Prineinal. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt.in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t.. Boston. 


. W. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO. 


Fall vacancies to be filled early ; College President, 

P 2. Ed. Bureau, $3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 

$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; $1500-$1800; ete, 

2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superintendents, Allentown, Business trans- 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. lL. B. LANDIS, 

205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. P a. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies.| 50 BROMFIELD STREET, 
Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. FostER, Manager. 


ARE WANTED at this Agency. 
FIRST-CLASS TEA HER For the present we do not charge 

a registration fee, therefore we 
cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing a 
good position. Send stamp To DAy for blank. 

W. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

(Established in 1880.] 44 East Fourteenth St, NEwYork. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers Address B. RUGGLES & CO. Bldg.) 
and thove winhibg Change 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


for registration; commission only, Business like | a 
No Fee service. Keeps track of the best Principals, | American 


‘leachers, and lutors. for Public or Private Schools, Academies, Col- School 
leges, and Families. Vacancies in variety,—many of the best. Blanks | Bur eau, 
BIUYSSOON, A.M., 2 W. 14th St., NEW YORK. | Esras, 1885. 


New Hngland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year. 
DR. ORCUTT; ‘' We have engaged three of your teachers to begin 
with the Spring term,— Misses G. S., C. S., and E. W. Can you recom- 
mend a fourth, to take charge of another important school? We want 


this teacher at once.” 


Yours truly. D. D. BAKEI, 


Kingston, N. H., April 1, 1892. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 


services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


- WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 
7 . a Thus early in the season the Nation! League through its various 
—— iP) State Bureaus, has been called uponto name teachers as follow 
ioNAL E bef. S for over 4000 vacancies for next year: 413 Supts. of City Schools; 
™ 616 Prin’s of Town schools; 324 Ward Prin’s for cities; 396 
Prin’s of High schools; 48! Assists for same; 635 Grammar, 
Interm. and Prim. teachers; SS specialists in Depts. of Penman- 
EACHERS Bui ship, Drawing, Music, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 
VREAUS raphy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Synthetic Reading, Physical Cult- 
ure, Literature. Mathematics. Language, and Science; 48 7 College 
x )\ Presidents and Professors: 76 Nor. School Prin’s and Teachers; 
FB Cay WS 95 Prin’s and teachers for Acad’s, Sem’s, private schools. 
Jat Lliemrrceyy Mgt. t. You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
: the League by enrolling with any of the following 
wa 4 TE MANAGERS LE AG UE: 
—A. W. Birmio ew England,-—— 
ee 7 Ter HB MeOollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. N. and 8S. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils e. 
Colo.-Wyo.——_— Denver, Col. New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City. 


Del -Md.—Edmund Murdaugh, Easton, Md, New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ga.-Fla.—A. H. Beale, Milledgeville. Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 


Indiana,—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis. Oregon.—S. A. Raudle, Jefferson. 

Illinois.—D. H. Smalley, Chicago. Penneylvania.—Benjamin Evans, Pitteburg. 

Iowa.-Neb — Frank E. Viammer,Des Moines. South kota,—Clarence C. Bras, Mitchell. 

Kansas.—U. P. Shull, Wichita, Chattanooga, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. ‘exas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 

Miss.- 3 M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mont.-Idaho.—8. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. la. Richmond Va. 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. 1 R. B. Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 


NCRE ASED ~ AL ARIES are obtained through us. For the best positions address 
I B. SPAULDING. 
Manager TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA TION OF NEW ENGLAND, 
The Principal of Newtown (Conn.) Academy says: #6 Bromfield St., Boston. 

of consider myself fortunate iu having joined your Association, and shall not hesitate to heart- 
ily recommend you to all desiring positions. I would not wish to belong to any better Bureau, and I do 
not think there are any as good in this county.” 

SEND FOR APPLICATION BLANKS, 


aint. 
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Children’s School Songs for Primary (ia,,,,, 
with rudiments and exercises. A collection of 199 
songs. 112 pages. Price. 35 cts ; $3 60 per doz. hot 
THE repaid. First Steps im Song Reading. A 
or classes and private teaching: 2 Cts 
tpaid ; $3.00 doz, not prepaid. Song Manual, 
k 1; by L..O. Emerson. Carefully compiieq for : 


‘WTnternational Education Series} cons tot 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


Song Manual, Book 2; by L.O. Emerson. 4 


A ( M Is the recognized Standard Professional Library| ets $4 

for teachers in all English-speaking countries. FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 5 

Covers the whole field of pedagogical study. Manual. Book L. O., Emerson, An 
e manual for adult classes. 

Prepares teachers for better work. Greeting. by L. O. Emerson; 80 


al Reading | of solf d vocal studies with part so 
The Teacher’s Internation g tent 4577 DBS, gles, 


Circle, in connection with the I. E. S., furnishes! ~™ 4 
E .| FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 
A R G A B LE S syllabi and courses of reading, plans for organ United Votces, by L. O. Emerson. Bright o 


izing local or State circles for teachers’ pro- songs, (not graded) such as make the Singing hour 
: very short. ages of elements; nearly 100 sono. 
fessional work, etc. the best book of its kind. 60 cts, ; $480 per doz. *}) 


Wri rticulars. repaid. 
rite for all partic Pigond ‘for circular and Catalogue of books hee 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ lleges. Octayo 


FOR 
E IVI O N EY J |D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, |on application. “Liberal aterount to teachers. 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. OLIVER DITSON COMP ANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston, 


H. DITSON & 867 Broadway, x.y, 4 
A _ / 
MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY for the School. ELECTIONS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES se 


160 pp. Choice Music. $1.00 postpaid, 


How to Write Clearly. sing Plane $2.75 pos 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER Co RULES AND EXERCISES ON aevvete A CA N YO U- 


COMPOSITION. By the Rev. EDWIN A. 


AsBBoTt, M.A., Head Master City of London CHILDREN OF THE YEAR 


D ‘| 59 Duan e St., N ew York. School. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. For Children’s Day. 5 cts. postpaid, | 


| POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 

| “ How to tell the Parts . 130 pp. Latest and Best Songs. 50c. postp. > 
SSS ORMAL of Speech. READ BETWEEN 
TT O-Dibii READING SE AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH THE THOROUGH BANJOIST a 

RDE & ~~ U IS ers nt GRAMMAR. By Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, est Banjo Instructor. $1.00 postpaid. 

| Emna]-Topp. W.B.POweLe AM! D.D., Head Master of the City of London GOODRICH’S MUSICAL ANALYSIS 

th §t. NY. 6 Hancock Ave. - 122-124 Wabash Ave. (h >» CHOICE IN MATTER School. American Edition. evised and + For Analyzing Music, etc. $2.00 postpaid. 

BOSTON enlarged by JNo. G. R. MCELROoy, Professor = 

OY CHOICE IN [LLUSTRATIONS of the English Language in the University of e/ TH E LI N 9 

Prospectus S \ntroductory Prices * EDVCATIONAL IN METHOD Pennsylvania. 1 vol., pr cloth. Price, 75 cts. A ES ‘ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


PRAN Gs How to Parse. 74 W. Fourth Street, 13 East 16th Street, 


___ Cincinnati. New York. 
AN ATTEMPT TO APPLY THE PRINCI- . 
. GRAMMAR. With Appendices in Analysis, e/ 
bi These P designed for the purpose of carryin in lie schools the el feat pelling, and Punctuation. DWIN A. 
of the Prang. Bourse of Instruction in Color. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master ot the City of SHORTH AND TEACHERS 
' | The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after} | ondon School. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. » Should Study it at Home. 


long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with |: 
ing artists and colorists in this couvtry and abroad. 
Each Normal Color is supplemented, cn the one side by two tints making a ual approach toward En li sh Le ssons of the IsAAc PITMAN system, says: _ 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones g ° “* No other system caters for the school like this ove. a 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE B we R Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught io a 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. ° y the €V. | schools for, the the parents of children wil demand tt.” a 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. Epwin A. Axppott, M.A., Head Master of] get “The Manual of Phonography” by Isaac Pit: 


i SPECIAL SAMPLE P . the City of London School, and J. R. SEELEY, | man. post free, 40 cts. A complete instruction book. [| 
University of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabulary. ‘ a 


7 Street, Boston, 16 Astor PL, NewYork. 151 Wabash Chicago. | IV». Hints on Selections and’ Arrangement.| Al ADJUSTABLE BOOK Covet 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN Wells of English. 


Price, per 100, ie 60, net, postpaid. 
By Isaac Bassett CHOATE. 16mo, cloth, gilt Sond N 
t to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU: |"“top. Price, $1.50. w te ar : 


QUA LITERARY AND SciENTIFIC CIRCLE). | - of the and 17th trict of 
). Its four-year course embraces the} ,4 review of the work of centuries, with brief | of all kinds. 


subjects taken up in an average college course, and in this way the |¢omments upon their infinenee upon English Litera- — 


; ; ture It is written with intelligence, care, and an of boys and girls have acquired 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, THOUSANDS the ars of declgning 


Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins O€tober 1. cm 0 drawing instrument with cach book, sent mall fo 
Write for list of books. cons. GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers,  |/Qoberts Brothers 
Bohol, Club & Parlor. Best out. Gate 

CHARLES R. MAGEE, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. PLAYS logue tea 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. BOSTON. W Te ADVERTISER 


—, 


HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, _ 
%*  % wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. -: 
Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. cH 


; essons, a form o ementary Science most easily illustrated, have found a place in every en- Seanns ; 
lightened schoolroom. The Sewing Cards afford an opportunity to illustrate and the facts 


through the pupil’s observation of the plants themselves. The sewing should follow the intelligent ob- Warren’s Primary Geometry, 


— of the natural objects. co 

iss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card being 4 inches As specially intended and ted for ap ai; iD 

and numbered according to the scheme given in our catalogue. They are sold in boxes each coutsiohal fifty dt and simpler begiualag ¢¢ te ou ining gal 

No. : box has in it fifty cards of the same kind, and No. 2 box aa one of the fifty designs. We will also sell re ee 

ones er assortments selected by the numbers to order, provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 75 cents. 

. e rng sneer line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray, to take the place of Liberal terms for examination and introductio 

the ge embroidery silk which has been regarded as necessary in kindergarten practice. It is on spools containing ‘Correspondence invited by 

about three handreds yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue, purple, green, orange, and gray. We will send a s 
JOHN WILEY & SONS: 

53 East Tenth St 


| sample of the cards and cotton to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, if the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION is mentioned. 
iy New York Office and Salesroom, 22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. MILTON BRADEEY CO., Springfield, Mass. | catalogues fres. NEW YORE 


Price of box No. 1, 35c.; of No. 2, 4oc.; postage for either box, 10c. Cards by the dozen are 12c.; postage, 2 cts. 
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